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INDIAN MUSIC ~ 
By ANANDA COOMARASWAMY 


USIC has been a cultivated art in India for at least three 

M thousand years. The chant is an essential element of 
Vedic ritual; and the references in later Vedic litera- 

ture, the scriptures of Buddhism, and the Brahmanical epics 
show that it was already highly developed as a secular art in 
centuries preceding the beginning of the Christian era. Its 
zenith may perhaps be assigned to the Imperial age of the Guptas 


—from the fourth to the sixth century A. D. This was the classic 
period of Sanskrit literature, culminating in the drama of Kali- 
dasa: and to the same time is assigned the monumental treatise 
of Bharata on the theory of music and drama. 

The art music of the present day is a direct descendant of 
these ancient schools, whose traditions have been handed down 
with comment and expansion in the guilds of the hereditary 
musicians. While the words of a song may have been composed 
at any date, the musical themes communicated orally from master 
to disciple are essentially ancient. As in other arts and in life, 
so here also India presents to us the wonderful spectacle of the 
still surviving consciousness of the ancient world, with a range 
of emotional experience rarely accessible to those who are pre- 
occupied with the activities of over-production, and intimidated 
by the economic insecurity of a social order based on competition. 

The art music of India exists only under cultivated patron- 
age, and in its own intimate environment. It corresponds to all 
that is most classical in the European tradition. It is the chamber 
music of an aristocratic society, where the patron retains musicians 
for his own entertainment and for the pleasure of the circle of 
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his friends: or it is temple music, where the musician is the sery- 
ant of God. The public concert is unknown, and the livelihood 
of the artist does not depend upon his ability and will to amuse 
the crowd. In other words, the musician is protected. Under 
these circumstances he is under no temptation to be anything 
but a musician: his education begins in infancy, and his art 
remains a vocation. The civilisations of Asia do not afford to 
the inefficient amateur those opportunities of self-expression which 
are so highly appreciated in Europe and America. The arts are 
nowhere taught as a social accomplishment: on the one hand 
there is the professional, proficient in a traditional art, and on 
the other the lay public. The musical cultivation of the public 
does not consist in “everybody doing it,” but in appreciation 
and reverence. 

I have indeed heard the strange objection raised that to 
sing the music of India one must be an artist; and this objection 
seems to voice a typically democratic disapproval of superiority. 
But it would be nearly as true to say that the listener must 
respond with an art of his own, and this would be entirely in 
accord with Indian theories of esthetics. The musician in 
India finds a model audience—technically critical, but somewhat 
indifferent to voice production. The Indian audience listens 
rather to the song than to the singing of the song: those who are 
musical, perfect the rendering of the song by the force of their 
own imagination and emotion. Under these conditions the actual 
music is better heard than where the sensuous perfection of the 
voice is made a sine qua non: precisely as the best sculpture is 
primitive rather than suave, and we prefer conviction to pretti- 
ness—‘‘It is like the outward poverty of God,! whereby His 
glory is nakedly revealed.”” None the less the Indian singer’s 
voice is sometimes of great intrinsic beauty, and sometimes used 
with sensitive intelligence as well as skill. It is not, however, 
the voice that makes the singer, as so oftens happens in Europe. 

Since Indian music is not written, and cannot be learnt 
from books, except in theory, it will be understood that the only 
way for a foreigner to learn it must be to establish between 
himself and his Indian teachers that special relationship of dis- 
ciple and master which belongs to Indian education in all its 
phases: he must enter into the inner spirit and must adopt many 
of the outer conventions of Indian life, and his study must continue 
until he can improvise the songs under Indian conditions and 
to the satisfaction of Indian professional listeners. He must 
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possess not only the imagination of an artist, but also a vivid 
memory and an ear sensitive to microtonal inflections. 

The theory of scale is everywhere a generalisation from the 
facts of song. The European art scale has been reduced to twelve 
fixed notes by merging nearly identical intervals such as Eb and 
D#, and it is also tempered to facilitate modulation and free 
change of key. In other words, the piano is out of tune by hypo- 
thesis. Only this compromise, necessitated in the development 
of harmony, has made possible the triumphs of modern orches- 
tration. A purely melodic art, however, may be no less intensely 
cultivated, and retains the advantages of pure intonation and 
modal colouring. 

Apart from the tempered instruments of modern Europe 
there scarcely exists an absolutely fixed scale: at any rate, in 
India the thing fixed is a group of intervals, and the precise vi- 
bration value of a note depends on its position in a progression, 
not on its relation to a tonic. The scale of twenty-two notes is 
simply the sum of all the notes used in all the songs—no musician 
sings a chromatic scale from C to C with twenty-two stopping 
places, for this would be a mere tour de force. 

The ‘quarter-tone’ or sruti is the microtonal interval between 
two successive scale notes: but as the theme rarely employs two 
and never three scale notes in succession, the microtonal interval 
is not generally conspicuous except in ornament. 

Every Indian song is said to be in a particular raga or ragint 
—ragini being the feminine of raga, and indicating an abridge- 
ment or modification of the main theme. The raga, like the old 
Greek and the ecclesiastical mode, is a selection of five, six, or 
seven notes, distributed along the scale: but the raga is more 
particularized than a mode, for it has certain characteristic pro- 
gressions, and a chief note to which the singer constantly returns. 
None of the ragas employs more than seven substantive notes, 
and there is no modulation: the strange tonality of the Indian 
song is due to the use of unfamiliar intervals, and not to the use 
of many successive notes with small divisions. 

The raga may be best defined as a melody mould or the ground 
plan of a song. It is this ground plan which the master first of 
all communicates to the pupil; and to sing is to improvise upon 
the theme thus defined. The possible number of ragas is very 
large, but the majority of systems recognise thirty-six, that is 
to say six ragas, each with five raginis. The origin of the ragas 
is various: some, like Pahari, are derived from local folk-song, 
others, like Jog, from the songs of wandering ascetics, and still 
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others are the creation of great musicians by whose names they 
are known. More than sixty are mentioned in a Sanskrit-Tibet- 
an vocabulary of the seventh century, with names such as ‘With- 
a-voice-like-a-thunder-cloud,’ ‘Like-the-god-Indra,’ and ‘Delight- 
ing-the-heart.” Amongst the raga names in modern use may be 
cited ‘Spring,’ ‘Evening beauty,’ ‘Honey-sweet,’ ‘The swing,’ 
‘Intoxication.’ 
Psychologically the word raga, meaning colouring or passion, 
suggests to Indian ears the idea of mood; that is to say that 
precisely as in ancient Greece, the musical mode has definite 
ethos. It is not the purpose of the song to repeat the confusion 
of life, but to express and arouse particular passions of body 
and soul in man and nature. Each raga is associated with an 
hour of the day or night when it may be appropriately sung, 
and some are associated with particular seasons or have definite 
magic effects. Thus there is still believed the well-known story 
of a musician whose royal patron arbitrarily insisted on hearing 
a song in the Dipak raga, which creates fire: the musician obeyed 
under protest, but as the song proceeded, he burst into flames, 
which could not be extinguished even though he sprang into the 
waters of the Jamna. It is just because of this element of magic, 
and the association of the ragas with the rhythmic ritual of daily 
and seasonal life, that their clear outlines must not be blurred 
by modulation: and this is expressed, when the ragas are personified 
as musical genii, by saying that ‘to sing out of the raga’ is to 
break the limbs of these musical angels. A characteristic story 
is related of the prophet Narada, when he was still but a learner. 
He thought that he had mastered the whole art of music; but 
the all-wise Vishnu, to curb his pride, revealed to him in the world 
of the gods, a spacious building where there lay men and women 
weeping over their broken arms and legs. They were the ragas 
and raginis, and they said that a certain sage of the name of 
Narada, ignorant of music and unskillful in performance, had 
sung them amiss, and therefore their features were distorted and 
their limbs broken, and until they were sung truly there would 
be no cure for them. Then Narada was humbled, and kneeling 
before Vishnu prayed to be taught the art of music more perfectly: 
and in due course he became the great musician priest of the gods. 
Indian music is a purely melodic art, devoid of any har- 
monised accompaniment other than a drone. In modern European 
art, the meaning of each note of the theme is mainly brought 
out by the notes of the chord which are heard with it; and even 
in unaccompanied melody, the musician hears an implied harmony. 
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Unaccompanied folk-song does not satisfy the concert-goer’s ear; 
as pure melody it is the province only of the peasant and the 
specialist. This is partly because the folk-air played on the 
piano or written in staff notation is actually falsified: but much 
more because under the conditions of European art, melody no 
longer exists in its own right, and music is a compromise between 
melodic freedom and harmonic necessity. To hear the music of 
India as Indians hear it one must recover the sense of a pure 
intonation and must forget all implied harmonies. It is just like 
the effort which we have to make when for the first time, after 
being accustomed to modern art, we attempt to read the language 
of early Italian or Chinese painting, where there is expressed with 
equal economy of means all that intensity of experience which 
nowadays we are accustomed to understand only through a more 
involved technique. 

Another feature of Indian song—and so also of the instru- 
mental solo—is the elaborate grace. It is natural that in Europe, 
where many notes are heard simultaneously, grace should appear 
as an unnecessary elaboration, added to the note, rather than 
a structural factor. But in India the note and the microtonal 
grace compose a closer unity, for the grace fulfils just that func- 
tion of adding light and shade which in harmonised music is 
attained by the varying degrees of assonance. The Indian song 
without grace would seem to Indian ears as bald as the European 
art song without the accompaniment which it presupposes. 

Equally distinctive is the constant portamento. In India it 
is far more the interval than the note that is sung or played, 
and we recognize accordingly a continuity of sound: by contrast 
with this, the European song, which is vertically divided by the 
harmonic interest and the nature of the keyed instruments 
which are heard with the voice, seems to unaccustomed Indian 
ears to be “‘full of holes.” 

All the songs, except the ‘alaps’ are in strict rhythms. These 
are only difficult to follow at a first hearing because the Indian 
rhythms are founded, as in prosody, on contrasts of long and short 
duration, while European rhythms are based on stress, as in 
dance or marching. The Indian musician does not mark the 
beginning of the bar by accent. His fixed unit is a section, or 
group of bars which are not necessarily alike, while the European 
fixed unit is typically the bar, of which a varying number con- 
stitute a section. The European rhythm is counted in multiples 
of 2 or 3, the Hindu in sums of 2 or 3. Some of the countings are 
very elaborate: Ata Tala, for example, is counted as 5+5+2+2. 
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The frequent use of cross rhythms also complicates the form. 
Indian music is modal in times as well as melody. For all these 
reasons it is difficult to grasp immediately the point at which a 
rhythm begins and ends, although this is quite easy for the 
Indian audience accustomed to quantitative poetic recitation. 
The best way to approach the Indian rhythm is to pay attention 
to the phrasing, and ignore pulsation. 

The Indian art-song is accompanied by drums, or by the 
instrument known as a tambura, or by both. The tambura is of 
the lute tribe, but without frets: the four very long strings are 
tuned to sound the dominant, the upper tonic twice, and the 
octave below, which are common to all ragas: the pitch is adjusted 
to suit the singer’s voice. The four strings are fitted with simple 
resonators—shreds of wool between the string and the bridge— 
which are the source of their ‘life’: and the strings are continu- 
ously sounded, making a pedal point background very rich in 
overtones, and against this dark ground of infinite potentiality 
the song stands out like an elaborate embroidery. The tambura 
must not be regarded as a solo instrument, nor as an object of 
separate interest like the piano accompaniment of a modern song: 
its sound is rather the ambient in which the song lives and moves 
and has its being. 

India has, besides the tambura, many solo instruments. By 
far the most important of these is the vina. This classic instru- 
ment, which ranks with the violin of Europe and the koto of 
Japan, and second only to the voice in sensitive response, differs 
chiefly from the tambura in having frets, the notes being made 
with the left hand and the strings plucked with the right. The 
delicate nuances of microtonal grace are obtained by deflection 
of the strings, whole passages being played in this manner solely 
by a lateral movement of the left hand, without a fresh plucking. 
While the only difficulty in playing the tambura is to maintain 
an even rhythm against the variation of the rhythm of the song, 
the vina presents all the difficulties of technique that can be 
imagined, and it is said that at least twelve years are required 
to attain proficiency. 

The Indian singer is a poet, and the poet a singer. The 
dominant subject matter of the songs is human or divine love in 
all its aspects, or the direct praise of God, and the words are 
always sincere and passionate. The more essentially the singer 
is a musician, however, the more the words are regarded merely 
as the vehicle of the music: in art-song the words are always 
brief, voicing a mood rather than telling any story, and they are 
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used to support the music with little regard to their own logic— 
precisely as the representative element in a modern painting 
merely serves as the basis for an organisation of pure form or 
colour. In the musical form called alap—an improvisation on 
the raga theme, this preponderance of the music is varried so far 
that only meaningless syllables are used. The voice itself is a 
musical instrument, and the song is more than the words of the 
song. This form is especially favoured by the Indian virtuoso, 
who naturally feels a certain contempt for those whose first interest 
in the song is connected with the words. The voice has thus a 
higher status than in Europe, for the music exists in its own right, 
and not merely to illustrate the words. Rabindranath Tagore 
has written on this: 


When I was very young I heard the song, ‘Who dressed you like 
a foreigner?’, and that one line of the song painted such a strange 
picture in my mind that even now it is sounding in my memory. I 
once tried to compose a song myself under the spell of that line. As I 
hummed the tune, I wrote the first line of the song, ‘I know thee, thou 
stranger,’ and if there were no tune to it, I cannot tell what meaning 
would be left in the song. But by the power of the spell of the tune 
the mysterious figure of that stranger was evoked in my mind. My 
heart began to say, “There is a stranger going to and fro in this world 
of ours—her house is on the further shore of an ocean of mystery— 
sometimes she is to be seen in the autumn morning, sometimes in the 
flowery midnight—sometimes we receive an intimation of her in the 
depths of our heart—sometimes I hear her voice when I turn my ear 
to the sky.” The tune of my song led me to the very door of that 
stranger who ensnares the universe and appears in it, and I said: 


‘Wandering over the world 
I come to thy land: 
I am a guest at thy door, thou stranger.’ 


One day, many days afterwards, there was someone going along the road 
singing: 


‘How does that unknown bird go to and away from the cage? 
Could I but catch it, I would set the chain of my mind about its feet!’ 


I saw that that folk-song, too, said the very same thing! Sometimes 
the unknown bird comes to the closed cage and speaks a word of the 
limitless unknown—the mind would keep it forever, but cannot. What 
but the tune of a song could report the coming and going of that un- 
known bird? Because of this I always feel a hesitation in publishing a 
book of songs, for in such a book the main thing is left out. 


This Indian music is essentially impersonal: it reflects an 
emotion and an experience which are deeper and wider and older 
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than the emotion or wisdom of any single individual. Its sorrow 
is without tears, its joy without exultation and it is passionate 
without any loss of serenity. It is in the deepest sense of the words 
all-human. But when the Indian prophet speaks of inspiration, 
it is to say that the Vedas are eternal, and all that the poet 
achieves by his devotion is to hear or see: it is then Sarasvati, 
the goddess of speech and learning, or Narada, whose mission it 
is to disseminate occult knowledge in the sound of the strings of 
his vina, or Krishna, whose flute is forever calling us to leave the 
duties of the world and follow Him—it is these, rather than any 
human individual, who speak through the singer’s voice, and are 
seen in the movements of the dancer. 

Or we may say that this is an imitation of the music in heaven. 
The master musicians of India are always represented as the pupils 
of a god, or as visiting the heavenworld to learn there the music 
of the spheres—that is to say, their knowledge springs from a 
source far within the surface of the empirical activity of the 
waking consciousness. In this connection it is explained why it 
is that human art must be studied, and may not be identified 
with the imitation of our everyday behaviour. When Siva 
expounds the technique of the drama to Bharata—the famous 
author of the Natya Sastra—he declares that human art must be 
subject to law, because in man the inner and outer life are still 
in conflict. Man has not yet found Himself, but all his activity 
proceeds from a laborious working of the mind, and all his virtue 
is self-conscious. What we call our life is merely artificiality, far 
from the harmony of art, which rises above good and evil. It 
is otherwise with the gods, whose every gesture immediately 
reflects the affections of the inner life. Art is an imitation of 
that perfect spontaneity—the identity of intuition and expression 
in those who are of the kingdom of heaven, which is within us. 
Thus it is that art is nearer to life than any fact can be; and Mr. 
Yeats has reason when he says that Indian music, though its 
theory is so elaborate and its technique so difficult, is not an art, 
but life itself. 

For it is the inner reality of things, rather than any transient 
or partial experience that the singer voices. ‘‘Those who sing 
here,” says Sankaracarya, “sing God”: and the Vishnu Purana 
adds, “All songs are a part of Him, who wears a form of sound.” 
We could deduce from this a metaphysical interpretation of 
technique. In all art there are monumental and articulate 
elements, masculine and feminine factors which are unified in 
perfect form. We have here the sound of the tambura which is 
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heard before the song, during the song, and continues after it: 
that is the timeless absolute, which as it was in the beginning, 
is now and ever shall be. On the other hand there is the song 
itself which is the variety of Nature, emerging from its source 
and returning at the close of its cycle. The harmony of that 
undivided Ground with this intricate Pattern is the unity of 
Spirit and Matter. We see from this why this music could not 
be improved by harmonisation, even if harmonisation were possible 
without destroying the modal bases: for in breaking up the Ground 
into an articulate accompaniment, we should merely create a 
second melody, another universe competing with the freedom of 
the song itself, and we should destroy the peace of the Abyss 
on which it rests. 

This would defeat the purpose of the singer. Here in this 
ego-conscious world we are subject to mortality. But this mor- 
tality is an illusion, and all its truths are relative: over against 
this world of change and separation there is a timeless and space- 
less Peace which is the source and goal of all our being—“‘that 
noble Pearl,” in the words of Behmen, “which to the World 
appears Nothing, but to the Children of Wisdom is All Things.” 
Every religious teacher offers us those living waters. But the 
way is hard and long: we are called upon to leave houses and 
lands, fathers and mothers and wives to achieve an end which 
in our imperfect language we can only speak of as Non-existence. 
Many of us have great possessions, and the hardest of these to 
surrender are our own will and identity. What guarantee have 
we that the reward will be commensurate with the toil? 

Indian theory declares that in the ecstasies of love and art 
we already receive an intimation of that redemption. This is 
also the Katharsis of the Greeks, and it is found in the esthetic 
of modern Europe when Goethe says 


For beauty they have sought in every age 
He who perceives it is from himself set free—— 


aus sich entriickt. We are assured by the experience of esthetic 
contemplation that Paradise is a reality. 

In other words the magical effects of a song in working 
mere miracles are far surpassed by its effects upon our inner 
being. The singer is still a magician, and the song is a ritual, 
a sacred ceremony, an ordeal which is designed to set at rest 
that wheel of the imagination and the senses which alone hinder 
us from contact with reality. But to achieve this ordeal the 
sycophant must codperate with the musician by the surrender of 
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the will, and by drawing in his restless thought to a single point 
of concentration: this is not the time or place for curiosity or 
admiration. Our attitude towards an unknown art should be far 
from the sentimental or romantic, for it can bring to us nothing 
that we have not already with us in our own hearts: the peace 
of the Abyss which underlies all art is one and the same, whether 
we find it in Europe or in Asia. 
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THREE CENTURIES OF FRENCH ~ 
MEDLEVAL MUSIC 


NEW CONCLUSIONS AND SOME NOTES. 
By AMEDEE GASTOUE 


quarter of the XIth century till the corresponding quar- 

ter of the XIVth century, it was French music which 
dictated its laws to Europe. Monks of Limoges and Discantus 
singers of Notre Dame de Paris, Troubadours of the South or 
Trouvéres of the North, such were the first masters of French 
music, which was to enjoy such great influence in the artistic 
world of the Middle Ages. 

The few scholars who have studied this epoch, so curious, 
have generally sought to specialise in one or other of the scientific 
branches implied by these researches: it is to such researches that 
must be attributed the merit of such general views as one can hope 
to be able to construct on this ground. But, it must be admitted, 
what each of these specialists has sought to deduce in his own 
sphere,—or indeed, the greater part of the general views, too 
hasty as to the conclusions, attempted so far, whatever may have 
been the merit of their authors,—cannot give an exact and precise 
idea of the development of our art at this period. 

I should like to contribute, therefore, by a few special points 
made in this study, to laying the foundations of a work which 
shall view the subject as a whole, a work of which I have been 
preparing the details for years, with a view to publishing later on 
the precious remains of French music of the Middle Ages. 


\ LL the historians of our art admit that from about the third 


Tue Sources 


If we omit the few incunabula, or early examples, which, in 
any case, are still practically dead letters to us, dating from the 
IXth to the XIth century, we get at once to the precious manu- 
scripts of the Limoges school, the earliest in date. Three volumes 
from the famous St. Martial’s Abbey at Limoges, preserved at the 
Paris National Library, supply us with six different sources, with 
their additions, for the earlier part of the ars antiqua, that is, from 
about 1075 to 1180. As these volumes have not yet been examined 
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in detail by any modern musical scholar, I shall designate them 
by the sigla S. M. They include: 1° Bibl. Nat. Paris Latin 1139, 
fol. 32 to 82° (S. M.*) 

This volume is a factitious miscellaneous collection of sundry 
pieces from the XIth century to the XIIIth century. The oldest 
part of it happens to be just the part that interests us; written 
in very small lettering (minuscule script) in the early Aquitainian 
musical characters, it is almost entirely by one hand and presents, 
paleographically, the characters of a manuscript copied in the 
first quarter of the XIIth century by a hand used to the small 
letter writing of the preceding century. It contains about 60 pieces, 
some in Latin and some in the vulgar tongue (French) of which 
one is in organum; three others are to be found, likewise in organum, 
in the later manuscripts of Limoges. The style of the Latin text 
is not earlier than the last quarter of the XIth century;—the same 
remark applies to the Provencal texts, which are thus contemporary 
with the first Troubadour, William VII of Poitiers. The musical 
style of the greater part of the pieces is that of the “‘ pastourelles” 
or little pastoral poems, which were sung up to the XIVth century.! 

2° The Ms. 3719 of the same collection, like the other, facti- 
tious, goes from the beginning of the XIIth century to the early 
years of the XIIIth. It offers four different parts, which are interest- 
ing as regards our own music. 


ff. 23 to 32—S. M.* writing and notes of the music fairly resembling 
those of S. M.‘; this is the most ancient of the four. 

ff. 15 to 22—S. M.3 same sort of notes, writing slightly later. 

ff. 33 to 44—S. M.4 music with clef letters, stave in point, from about 


the middle of the XIIth century. 
ff. 45 to 89—S. M.* to a great extent a collection of organa of 


about the same period as the preceding one. This Ms. and the followin ng 
one contain several Proses of Adam de Saint-Victor, arranged in flori 


organum. 


3° The Latin Ms. 3549, another factitious collection, rather 
later on the whole, offers to us: 

ff. 149 to 169—S. M.° consisting almost entirely of chants in 
organum. 

I will add to these six principal sources the additions that are 
to be found in places such as the foot of the pages, the margins, 
and the blank sheets, and there will also be added a conductus, 
copied, in the writing of about the middie of the XIIth century, 
on a fly-leaf of the Latin Ms. 1087, from Cluny. (Cf. also Ms. 
Additional 36,881 of the British Museum, having the same charac- 


teristic.) 
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These different sources occasionally reproduce the same pieces, 
which enables the expert to class them exactly; a few are dated, as 
for instance, those written for the first Crusade, and after the 
taking of Jerusalem.? In all they furnish us with nearly one 
hundred and fifty pieces of music, sacred and secular, among which 
about sixty are in organum, and two motets,’ the only ones discov- 
ered so far. S. M.’ has hardly anything but monodies. In the 
following sources, the proportion of the organa increases; the 
two motets are in S. M.° and S. M.° which are the latest and, while 
confirming the deductions of F. Ludwig and Pierre Aubry on the 
origin of this form, they throw new light on the subject.‘ 

The manuscripts of the Northern schools, (XIIth century), 
hardly offer anything but the Latin Proses in the discantus of the 
manuscripts of Douai, the type of which is represented by the 
Verbum bonum published in De Coussemaker’s “ Art harmonique.” 
Four other manuscripts of the XIIIth century, respectively from 
a church in the North (which I have not yet been able to identify)*® 
from the Abbey at Lire in Normandy,°® from the Cathedrals of 
Rheims’ and Rouen’; lastly, two other manuscripts of the XI Vth 
century, which bring us back to the South, since they come from 
Fontevrault? and Perigueux,’® have the same sort of repertory. 
There is no reason whatever to suppose that these pieces are 
anything but very slightly older than the manuscripts containing 
them.” 

With the XIIIth century, we have abundant and voluminous 
sources: fifteen great manuscripts for Singers or Minstrels, with 
music. They are either from the North (works of the Trouvéres) 
or of the South (works of the Troubadours) not to mention those 
of Gautier of Coincy (died in 1236) of which we have a dozen 
different examples; about the same number of motets and conductus 
(a sort of motet); and the great discantuum volumina of the 
repertory of Notre Dame de Paris. In all, fifty manuscripts, some 
being of considerable importance, fully initiate us into the different 
forms of the musical art of this period. Treatises on the theory of 
music complete these sources of information.’* 

The same styles of music occur in some other manuscripts of 
the XIVth century, which help to clarify completely a repertoire of 
music which is so greatly appreciated by connoisseurs, and which 
reached its finished form in the compositions of the greatest master 
of this period, Guillaume de Machaut. 

Born a little before 1300, Guillaume de Machaut, who died 
after 1362, has till now been studied more on account of his 
literary work/’—for he is one of our principal French poets—than 
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for his music.‘ This latter is considerable in quantity, and we 
possess several excellent manuscripts. The most ancient, which 
in all likelihood date from the lifetime of the author, are: Bibl. 
Nat. Paris, French, 1584; 22,545-46; 9221. They contain seven- 
teen “lays”; twenty-three motets, some secular, some sacred, for 
three and four voices; two of them are written with tenor and 
counter-tenor parts; and four parts for instruments, which by 
preludes and interludes, alternate with the vocal passages; the 
celebrated Mass for four voice-parts; an instrumental piece for 
three voice-parts, entitled “David”; forty-five ballads with music, 
with or without instruments; twenty rondels for two and three 
voices; thirty-three ‘‘chansons baladées” or monodies, nearly all 
with a refrain; finally, six pieces of various kinds, a “complaint,” a 
“chanson royale,” etc., scattered through his poem Remede de 
Fortune. (I have collated the works of Guillaume de Machaut, 
in order to establish the text of his compositions. Some were 
still being sung during the Renaissance). 


On THE CHRONOLOGY OF SOME MUSICIANS. 


The Troubadours and Trouvéres have had the good fortune 
to interest the philologists in their literary works. Everything 
that can possibly be known about them is found in minute detail 
in numerous works. But the masters of this epoch, who were 
merely musicians, are not so well-known, and inaccurate details 
have often been published as to the approximate dates of their 
careers. 

I therefore in the following make a point of offering dates and 
reliable synchronisms on some of these masters of the XIIth 
and XIIIth centuries and their identity. 

Maitre Léonin.—Nothing very precise is known about Maitre 
Léonin, the author of the first Liber Organi of the Cathedral of 
Paris. Nothing in the Cathedral archives nor in those of St. 
Victor justifies one in identifying him with the canon Léonin, nor 
with the poet Leonius (a conclusion rather hastily drawn by 
some musical scholars). Furthermore, Maitre Léonin could not 
have been a titular canon of the Cathedral, for musical functions 
such as those filled by him were entrusted to those called “‘matins 
clerks,” whose leader, the ‘“‘Cantor matutinarum,” had a share in 
the prebends of the chapel of St. Aignan in the City, founded in 
1119 by the only too notorious Etienne de Garlande.’’ 

Oswald Koller,’° who places Léonin about the beginning of the 
XIIth century, makes him, therefore, live at too early a date. 
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But we know from the references in treatises of the following 
century that Léonin wrote a little earlier than Pérotin, surnamed 
“the Great.” 

Pérotin the Great.—Numerous mistakes have been made about 
Pérotin. Musical scholars generally fix by mere estimate his 
activity at about 1150; Koller’” makes him live a little later than 
the beginning of the XIIth century; Pierre Aubry, incidentally 
in his “Cent Motets”’ (111. 9) places him in the first years of the 
XIIIth century. Let us try to fix, a little better, if possible, the 
period when this interesting composer lived.’® 

Maitre Pérotin “the Great” was the first to write for three 
or four voices.’? He re-composed, for the choir of Notre-Dame de 
Paris, the book of his predecessor Léonin, introducing new rhythms 
and a chromaticism that was unusual for his time. We are sure 
of several of his works, because they are quoted by theorists of the 
XIIIth century. Some of these are the pieces for four voices, 
the ‘“‘quadrupla”’ Viderunt for Christmas Day; Sederunt for the 
Feast of St. Stephen; the “‘tripla,”’ no less famous, of the Alleluia 
Nativitas, for September 8th, and of the Posui adjutorium; 
among these “conduits” for three voices, the Salvatoris hodie; 
among those for two voices Dum sigillum summi Patris; among 
those for one voice, Beata viscera et Justitia. Now the synchron- 
ism of many of these details is easily demonstrated. First, The 
name of “the great church of the Blessed Virgin,’ (commonly 
called ‘‘Notre-Dame’”’) for the Cathedral of Paris, the same choir 
in which Robert de Sabilon officiated, in the XIIIth century, only 
applies to the present edifice, of which the first stone was blessed 
by Pope Alexander III in 1163, and of which the choir was finished 
and the high altar consecrated twenty years later. Szeconp, Two 
acts of Bishop Odon de Sully,*’ mention for the first time, the 
quadruple Viderunt, among the pieces to be sung at Christmas 
(letter of 1198) and the quadruple Sederunt on St. Stephen’s Day, 
for the singers of which he provides in his will (he died in 1208) 
certain gratuities. Turrp, We know one of the “libretto-writers” 
—to use a modern term—who supplied Pérotin with words for 
his pieces, for instance,.for the “conduit” Beata viscera: the 
celebrated Parisian Latin poet Philippe de Gréve,*’ who seems to 
have begun to write about 1190, was Chancellor of the Church of 
Paris from 1218 on, and died in 1236. Fourtu, The volumes of 
“discantus” and of “organum,”’ which have preserved the “con- 
duits” or motets of Pérotin, such as the famous Book of the Choir 
of Notre Dame, improperly known as the “ Antiphonaire de Pierre 
de Medicis.”** Other pieces, of which the words are by Philippe 
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de Gréve, above named, accompany these works. Contemporary 
events are here made use of, such as the death of the celebrated 
Peter the Chorister, precentor*®? of the Church of Paris, who died 
in 1197; that of St. Guillaume, formerly Canon of the same 
church, afterwards Archbishop of Bourges, who died in 1209; that 
of King Philip-Augustus in 1223; or of St. Francis of Assisi in 
1226, ete. 

All these dates are absolutely concordant, therefore perfectly 
decisive: Maitre Pérotin le Grand composed for the choir of 
Notre Dame, after 1183; he wrote works which correspond with 
the decisions of Bishop Odon de Sully in 1198 and 1208; was a 
collaborator of Philip de Gréve, who flourished as a poet about 
1190-1236. Consequently the career of Pérotin must be placed 
appoximately between the dates 1183-1236.% 

Conclusion on Léonin. The epoch in which Léonin, the most 
remarkable of his immediate predecessors, lived, can hardly be 
placed earlier than in the second half of the XIIth century. 

Robert de Sabilon. Likewise, Pérotin gives us the clue for 
one of his principal successors, Robert de Sabilon, who can have 
flourished only during the second third of the XIIIth century. 
Thus the treatises Discantus positio vulgaris and the Anonymous 
Ms. VII, forming part of his teaching, should be attributed to 
the same period. Besides, these treatises speak of motets later 
adapted to organa of Pérotin, or having Philippe de Gréve for 
an author, or figuring for the first time in the additions to the 
Miracle Plays of Gautier de Coincy, who died in 1236. Robert 
de Sabilon and these two treatises are, then, not anterior to 1236. 

Jean de Garlande, senior. The conclusions of divers scholars 
have placed him successively either towards the end of the 
XIIth century, (Koller op. cit.) or in the first quarter of the 
XIIIth century (Allix in S. J. M.) or in the very wide interval 
(which has the advantage of agreeing with all opinions) between 
1190 and 1264 (Joh. Wolf). But beyond his character as a musi- 
cian, Jean de Garlande is a personage known and identified, a fact 
which hitherto seems to have escaped the notice of scholars: he 
appears as a professor at the University of Toulouse from 1229 
to 1231. Besides his De Musica, he composed a De Grammatica; 
and lastly he is mentioned as a poet about 1252.%° These dates 
coincide with those given for the preceding musicians; further- 
more they explain how it is that Jean de Garlande forms the 
connecting link between them and the treatises or books on sing- 
ing in which is met with, for the first time, proportional notation; 
in fact, these manuscripts,—a thing amply demonstrated either 
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by the dates they bear, or by internal evidence,—follow each other 
between about 1260 and 1275. It is at this time that Aristotle 
Beda*’ and Francon of Paris, the real inventors of proportional 
notation,*” appear as theorists; and as composers, Adam de le 
Hale and those responsible for additions to the Roman de Renart 
and to that of Fauvel. These are the immediate predecessors of 
Guillaume de Machaut. 


REMARKS ON THE INSTRUMENTS. 


In 1914, at the Paris Congress of the I. M. G., I was rather 
severely criticized by several colleagues for the part, however modest, 
that I had accorded to the instruments in the accompaniments of 
vocal music, on the occasion of the recital of the Early French 
Masters at the Sainte Chapelle. _ 

With no desire to treat “ex professo” of instrumental music 
in the Middle Ages, I should merely like here to set down a few 
justifying remarks: 

1st. Treatises so early as those of organum in the Xth century 
and in the XIth century*® teach us that in harmonisation we are 
not to go below the “‘plaga triti” of the low tetrachord, (=Ut C.) 
because the organum does not go any lower than this note. What 
does this mean? We have here the amphibology of the term 
organum, meaning both the organ, instrument, and the vocal 
harmonisation established according to the same principles as the 
playing of the organ. Now, the organ, at this period, did not, 
as a matter of fact, go down lower than this note (A. in the tabla- 
ture of Notker Labeo). I conclude from this that the vocal 
organa (of course those which are mixed with diaphonies) were 
accompanied on the organ. 

2nd. The anonymous Ms. tv of de Coussemaker (Scriptores, 
I, 363) cites the case in which the organa are accompanied by 
stringed instruments. 

3rd. There are numerous eT in the manuscripts orin 
stained glass windows of the XIIth and XIIIth centuries in which 
there are secular singers accompanying themselves on instruments 
with bows, with a hand-wheel or with plucked strings; and 
in which church singers play on little portative hand-organs. 
(portatilia). 

4th. In the monasteries of the Cluny Order, harmonic pieces 
were accompanied on the organ as far back as the XIIth century; 
this usage spread rapidly.*’ 

5th. There was an organ at the Sainte Chapelle, Paris, as 
early as the XIIIth century.*” 
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6th. Let us recall the passage of the “Roman de la Rose,” 
already quoted by our colleague, Mr. H. Quittard, where the poet 
recalls the “little portative organs” 


Ou il meismes souffle et touche, 
Et chante avec, a pleine bouche, 
Motés, ou treble,:ou teneure.*! 


Whereon himselve he bloweth and toucheth, 
Singynge the while full lustily 
Motés, or treble, or teneure. 


And compare with this the Spanish poem by Juan Ruiz, 
slightly more modern, it is true, but not less characteristic: 


Dulce cajio entero sal con el pandurete 
Con sonajos de azofar fasen dulce sonete 
Los Organos dizen chansones é motete.*” 


A rich soft strain will come out from the bandore 
With brass instruments will sweet songs be performed 
Organs will chant chansons and motets. 


On RuytuM AND TRANSCRIPTIONS 


Down to the period when the notation expresses completely, 
in precise values, the duration, and up to a certain point, what we 
now call the time,—that is, until the epoch of Fauvel, about 1315% 
there is, in all the different kinds of chants, whether monodies or 
polyphonic chants, cultivated since the end of the XIth century, 
a rythmic feature which escapes us. I will go further and contend 
on the basis of the hundreds and hundreds of the pieces of this 
period that have passed through my hands: in each separate 
genre quite a large part of this rhythmic system will always remain a 
sealed book. Here is the reason: 

1st. We know with scientific certainty, because the treatises 
say so, and because the notation indicates it, that the polyphonic 
pieces, from the time of Pérotin are measured by ternary rhythms, 
and we know how to interpret their notation. (This interpreta- 
tion is greatly facilitated for us by the transcriptions of motets 
composed after the organa). 

2nd. We also know, for analogous reasons, and by the tran- 
scriptions made of them from about 1260 on, that the monodies 
with syllabic chants, or presenting but rarely growps or ligatures, 
were chanted in the same way, and that this rhythm was applied 
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to songs or to Latin pieces of the same kind, as far back as the 
earliest period. 

But we also know: 

8rd. That the polyphonic style, prior to the Pérotin period, 
ignored these proportions; that it had but long notes of binary 
rhythm or short notes of non-isochronal duration, and there is nothing 
to show how the groupings are to be interpreted rhythmically. 

Also, we do not know: 

4th. How to render the monodic pieces with numerous and 
extended ligatures. For (a) if we simply transcribe them accord- 
ing to the mere “modal rule” of verses, we get musical absurdities 
and practical impossibilities.°+ (b) These songs, when they were 
transcribed in proportional notation towards the end of the XIIIth 
century were modified, (c) or else the melodies were recast (see 
the transcriptions below). 

Two facts are especially typical: 

I. The manuscripts (of the XIIIth century) which have 
preserved for us the songs of the XIIth century, do not agree with 
each other, either in their groupings or in the succession of the notes, 
with reference to these earlier pieces; 

II. If we take the work of an author living at the period 
when proportional notation was established, Adam de le Hale 
(between 1260 and 1280), we remark this strange fact, which the 
experienced editor (de Coussemaker) had well noticed long ago: 
the music of the Rondeaux and Motets—that is, the polyphonic 
pieces—as well as that of the “‘Pastourelles” or pastoral songs, 
in other words, syllabic monodies or nearly so, has the notes 
written in conformity with the Franconian doctrine, of ternary 
rhythms. On the contrary, the music of the songs having ligatures 
(including the “jeux-partis’’) is written with disconnected notes, 
in free notation like that of plain chant. 

I therefore consider that certain pieces should be interpreted 
in ternary rhythms, according to the precise directions given by the 
manuscripts of the time. These pieces are: 1st. Monodies in the 
simple style. 2nd. Polyphonic pieces from the period of Pérotin.— 
On the other hand we ought to consider as being in free rhythm: 
Ist. The earlier organa, such as those of Limoges or the works 
of Léonin. 2nd. The monodies with developed ligatures. 

Moreover, as to the latter point, the treatises compel that 
interpretation. Indeed, the examples of the sixth “‘manerie”’ or 
“(rhythmic) mode,” entirely composed of short notes, are uniform- 
ly notated either with three tone ligatures or with mixed ligatures, 
—which would appear to be conclusive. 
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The following are a few examples: 
A. Example of the sixth mode (reproduced by Joh. Wolf, 


Handbuch, p. 232): 


B. Another example, extracted from the treatise of Amerus 
Cap. xxiv (ed. Kromolicki): 


B'. Another, from the treatise of Beda: 


C. Another, from the same treatise: 


Neng 


A: TRANSCRIPTIONS 


— 


B: [Passage in the lst mode] 


dis 


TIT 


1. 


I have not divided these examples into bar-line measures, 
but have simply separated the rhythm groups by dotted lines, 
because these “maneries” are not real “bars,” as we understand 
the word now, but merely rhythmical elements, which are analo- 
gous to the foot or the meter in ancient verse. 
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Several of these ‘“‘maneries”’ would have to be put together to 
make one of our musical “‘bars’’ or measures. That is why, in 
measured pieces, I have habitually adopted the quaver 4, the 
crotchet, J, the dotted crotchet ¢., to represent respectively the 
short note, the short “‘altera” or imperfect long note, and the 
perfect long, grouping these values according to the connections 
of the “‘maneries” in %, $, 42, etc., time according as these 
maneries are grouped in ordo primus, secundus, tertius, etc. For 
it is the ordo which effectually corresponds, in most cases, to our 
“time. 

Thus, where my predecessors have written a series of measures 
in three time, 


which only account for the constitutive elements of the 
rhythm, I write: 


gd dd d dd dd ord dd dd dd 


For the pieces and passages in which the rhythm is uncertain or 
free, I employ the simple note (without a stroke) ® for the ordinary 
“punctum,”’ the small note e for the plicas and the following, = 
for the notes having the great length of the organa. 


EXAMPLES OF TRANSCRIPTIONS 
All these examples are transcribed, for the convenience of 


the reader, in the tenor clef of sol: 6 


MonopiEs 


I Latin song for the First Crusade (1095-1099). 
S. f° 50. 
Probable rhythm, Ist anacrusic mode. 


*This line has divers variants, according to the verses. 


Zo Jisdjod} 
org d did did dy 
Je-ru- - lem mi-ra - bi -lis, Urbs be-a -ti-or a-li- 
4s, Quam per-ma- nes op-ta - bi - lis, Gauden-ti - bus te an-ge - is. 
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II Pastourelle of the Troubadour Marcabru (before 1147) 

Ms. Chansonnier provengal (Provencal song-book) R. f°. 5. 

Rhythm indicated by the notation, which is semi-proportional, in this Ms,; 
2nd mode. 


Lautrier, jost u - na se- bis - - sa, Tro-bey pas-to - ra mes - tis - 58; 
De joi e de sen mas-sis - sa, Si com fil-ha de vi- -la - na. 


Cap’ e go-nel’ e pe - lis - sa, 
Veste ca-mi-za tres - lis - sa, Sotlars e caussasde la - - na. 


N. B.—For the 3rd mode, I note it thus: $= 3? ddd 


III Fragments of the song “Rose ne lis” (“nor rose nor lily”) by 
Blondiaus (end of XIIth century) after three Mss. 


Rythm free, uncertain; divergent melodic versions. 


— — 
fait lonc-tens ren-vol - sier en par - don... je mor - 
POLYPHONIES 


I Florid or ornamented organum of the ancient school with uncer- 


tain rythm. 
S. f. 46—S. 1591. 


A == 

5 

4 

Ppt - @ 
«Car la vail - lanz a cui mes cuers sa - .teni Ma 
(trés béle) 

= fA AN 
— — 36 AA 

San - cti Spi - - -ri - tus ad - : 
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II Organum by Pérotin. 
(Beginning of the Alleluya ¥% Posui). 
Rhythm certain (Mss. of the Liber Organi of Notre Dame). 


III Fragment of the “Conductus” “‘Flos de spina.” 
Same kind of notation and rhythm; same mss.*° 


sit no - bis gra - - cl-a. : 
4 
Al - 4 : 
ete. 4 
| 
4 
| | 
| 
Ro - rant ce- li, nu- - bes plu - - unt, i 
Stil- lant mon-tes, col-les flu- - - - unt: _ete. 
‘4 
4 
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NOTES 


1The “pastourelle” is characterized by a simple air of a popular turn; 
with only one note to each syllable, or nearly always so; and having the rhythm 
strongly marked according to the poetic accentuation of the words. 

*These pieces have been the object of numerous studies on the part of 
philologists and historians: see the Repertorium Hymnologicum of UL. CHEVALIER, 
Nos. 9451 and 12071. 

‘Later on, I intend to devote a special article to them. 

‘A luminous exposition of these deductions was made by PrerrEe Ausry 
in “Cent motets du XIII‘ Siécle’”’ (Paris, Société Internationale de Musique, 
1908) Vol. III; I shall return to this subject, later on, when studying the two 
motets of the Limoges school mentioned here. 

’This is the supplement ot the Ms. of the repertory of Notre Dame de 
Paris contained in the Ms. of Wolfenbiittel, 677. (Helm, 628): this supplement 
consists of proses and tropes, of which part have never been in use in and around 
Paris, but only in cities such as Arras, Noyon, Marchiennes, those of Artois and 
Flanders, and even, in two cases, at Canterbury and Hereford. 

‘London, British Museum, Addit. 16975. 

7Assisi Ms. 695. The German scholars did not know of the publica- 
tion and identification of this Ms. made by Ut. Curvaurer in Vol. VII of his 
** Bibliotheque Liturgique.” So it is not a “‘Prosaire”’ of Paris, either, as Ludwig 
rather carelessly suggested. 

8Rouen, Ms, 277 (anc. Y. 50). 

*Limoges, 2 (17). 

London, Brit. Mus. Egerton, 945. 

uJ am, therefore, by no means in agreement with Lupwic, Repertorium 
organorum et motetorum, (Halle, 1911), who considers these sources to be those 
of the earliest repertory. 

The readers of this Review are begged to excuse me for not giving in 
detail all these sources, the mere statement of which would take several pages, 
and of which they will find the equivalent in Aubry, Beck, Ludwig and Wolf. 

See CHEVALIER “Répertoire Bibliographique,” and the “Histoire de la 
Littérature Frangaise,”” by Petit pE JULLEVILLE, the two most recent works 
with information as to the sources on Guillaume de Machaut. 

“The only study of any length on the musical works of this great com- 
poser is to be found in Jou. Wour Geschichte der Mensural Notation (Leipzig, 
1904). To this may be added the additional observations made on this subject 
by Lupwice as a bibliographical review of Wolf’s work in the Sdémmelbande of the 
I. M. G. VI, 604 and after. 

%One might profitably consult CHartier’s book: “L’ancien Chapitre 
de Notre Dame de Paris (Paris, Perrin, 1897), Chap. III and IV. 

The article on Léonin in the Quellen-Lericon by E1tner, in which he 
sums up his former studies. 

“Id. op. art. Pérotin. 

The data on Pérotin’s work (as also on that of Léonin) are given by 
the “Anonymus IV” and Jonn pE GaRLANDE (Scriptores, published by De 
Coussemaker, Vol. I.) I recapitulate them here. 

Without prejudice to the possible imitation of English popular niusic, 
much might be said on the penetration of the musical, university and ecclesiasti- 
cal circles in France by English elements: one of the Léonins, John of Salisbury, 
John of Garlande, John Balloche, (or Ballox), Stephen Langton, are only a 
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few of the most qualified representatives. I may recall the intimate relations 
existing between St. Thomas 4 Becket, the celebrated Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and the Abbey of St. Victor in Paris. 

20[These Acts are to be found in the Cartulary of Notre Dame. “Cartu- 
laire Episcopal.”” LXXVI, and CXCI (ed. Guérarp, Vol. I, 76, and IV, 108). 

2Aubry, at the time of his death (1910) was preparing the materials 
for an edition of Philippe de Gréve: I owe him several bits of information that 
are to be found in this article. The equivalent will be found in a work, quoted 
above, published by Ludwig the following year. 

Florence, Laurentian, Pluteus XXIX, 1. An account of this Ms. 
will be found for the “‘conduits” and “‘rondeaux”’ in Leopold DELISLE Annuaire 
Bulletin de la Société de l Histoire de France of the year 1885. 

The Precentor, or lay-clerk, ““Monsieur le Chantre,” as he was called 
in later times, in the Church or Diocese of Paris, had only the supervision of the 
teaching in the Parisian Schools; his musical prerogatives were purely honorary 
and conventional. The singers of the Cathedral, men and choir-boys, were 
under the immediate supervision of the sub-chanter or succentor, and it is uncertain 
whether this personage had any share in the conducting of the music, although 
in the course of time we find several sub-chanters having previously fulfilled 
the actual function of choir-master. (See Chartier, op. cit., 193). 

*The name of “Pérotin’” is but a diminutive and familiar name for 
“Pierre; hence it may well be that Pérotin was the sub-chanter Pierre, whose 
signature is to be found in many places in the pieces contained in the Cartulary 
of Notre Dame between 1208 and 1238. Le Beuf, however, thinks this Pierre to 
have been a former Vicar of the parish of St. Jean-en-Gréve. 

*See CHEVALIER “Répertoire Bibliographique,’ with the names of all 
the works on this subject. 

**Modern musical scholars affect to call this theorist the “Pseudo-Aris- 
totle” or ““Pseudo-Beda.” Why so? The names of Aristotle and Beda are 
much used in the Middle Ages. Until we have further knowledge on the subject, 
I shall continue calling this personage by the two names under which his works 
are mentioned. 

In agreement with the majority of my colleagues, I had long quoted 
as of highest rank, Walter Odington, whom we believed to have lived 50 years 
earlier, confusing Walter of Enesham and Walter of Evesham, but the excellent 
notice in the “‘English National Biography” has placed the theorist at his 
proper date, that is to say, in the first third of the XIVth century. 

*Musica enchiriadis; Scholia enchiriadis; and the Micrologus of Guido 
d’Arezzo, inspired, let us not forget, by French musical teaching. 

See the very curious and very precise texts quoted by me in my book 
on “La Musique d’Eglise” (Lyon, Janin, 1911, p. 63 to 66). 

*See Micne, Brenet, Les musiciens de la St* Chapelle, Paris, 1910, 
p. 12 and 2. 

*“Teneure—tenor, that is to say the plain-chant with long values; motés— 
the part of the counter-chant above the tenor; treble, still used in English, is the 
highest part, triplex. 

“Quoted by Arthur George Hill, “Medieval organs in Spain,” in Sam- 
melbiinde,” I. M. G. 1913, v. 14, p. 490. 

*The musical interpolations of the Roman de Fauvel have been published 
in fac-simile of the Ms. Fr. 146 of the Bibliothéque Nationale, by Aubry (Paris, 
Geuthner, 1907). 
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4] refer the reader here simply to the transcriptions that Aubry and 
Beck, especially the latter, have tried, after this system, of the songs having 
“ligatures.”” Their rhythm, thus transcribed, corresponds to nothing of what 
we know of the music of the Middle Ages. I will say as much of the attempts 
of Hugo Riemann, which border on pure fantasy. 

*J employed this method as far back as 1898 for the “Custodi nos” sung 
under the direction of Mr. Drees at one of my first lectures, then published 
and performed again at the recital in the Sainte Chapelle, Paris, in 1914, on 
the occasion of the Congress of the I. M. G. 

I pointed it out to Aubry, who tried it in his article on “Un Explicit 
en musique du Roman de Fauvel,”’ (Paris, Champion, 1906), and who, while 
quite recognizing its soundness, did not, however, dare to utilize it. (Cent 
Motets, ITI, 139). 

%Compare for these series of ternary or varied ligatures, the examples of 
the vit® mode and the conductus No. 3 given below. 

#7T follow the version of the Ms. W?. 

Version of St. Gall, 383. 

*Type of the “currentes,” the only sort of “‘diminutions” existing in the 
classical music of this period. 


(Translated by H. Morette) 


le 


THE BOY CHOIR FAD“ 
By N. LINDSAY NORDEN 
a i boy choir fad has grown so alarmingly that the choral 


ideals of the American church will degenerate unless a 

decisive check is firmly put upon this disastrous evil in 
church music. At the present time, the standards are so very 
low that many recognized musicians deem the field of religious 
music unworthy of their serious attention and interest. The 
realm of church music, as a whole, is not a prominent factor in 
the development of artistic standards in this country. 

The boy choir propaganda may be argued from many points 
of view—musical efficiency, psychology, tradition, sentiment, fi- 
nance, or from the viewpoint of religious training; but I can see 
not one unbiased, truthful, substantial argument which may be 
brought to its support. The following brief examination intends 
to bring out these facts. It is, of course, necessary to include 
some of the well-known arguments against the institution, in 
order to cover the whole ground. 

There never has been, and there never will be, any child 
twelve years of age—no matter to what musical training he has 
been subjected,—whose vocal ability will measure up to the stand- 
ard of that of an adult, who, through a longer training period, 
is able to acquire a greater amount of musical ability, and retains 
and uses it with intelligence and understanding. This statement 
is, of course, undeniable. When one considers the training period 
necessary to prepare a boy’s voice for use during the brief term 
of a few years, it is immediately obvious that the energy expended 
in this process is practically wasted. Comparing this with the 
case of the adult, whose vocal compass is a permanent possession, 
and whose choral training is, therefore, cumulative, it requires 
but little logic to perceive the inherent inferiority of the boy 
choir. This statement, too, admits of no possible reply. Perma- 
nency of corps is one of the fundamental elements in ensemble 
work, but with the children’s choir this is out of the question. 
When the boy choir was introduced into our country, the essential 
feature which made for the support of the institution in England 
(from which the whole business was copied), was neglected here— 
that is, the choir school. There are now a few of these scattered 
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throughout the country, endowed by people whose sentiments 
lead them. In such places the standards are, usually, better; 
but in the vast majority of churches, there are no such schools, 
in many instances on account of lack of funds with which to 
endow these wasteful institutions. 

The actual mechanism of running a boy choir is most com- 
plex—vocal lessons, constant rehearsals, school machinery for 
maintaining discipline and control, regularly procuring new ma- 
terial, etc., etc. Such a stupendous amount of work might be 
considered rational, were the results obtained equal to those 
obtained with adult singers; but they will not bear the light of 
just criticism, nor even comparison with a mixed choir having 
but one weekly rehearsal. Such a choir will progress more in 
one month, and will be of more value to a congregation than a 
boy choir will in a year. And further, the finished product in 
the case of the mixed choir is worth while, while the boy choir 
never “arrives.” An adult singer may be replaced, but it takes 
a year to train a new boy. 

The matter bears the light of truth no better, if considered 
from a psychological standpoint. In order to sing with inter- 
pretative understanding, under the direction of a capable con- 
ductor, one must be able to form concepts of certain types. The 
concept-forming ability does not appear, nor does the religious 
awakening come, until adolescence, and then the boy’s voice has 
gone! In the final issue, the essence of religion and worship is 
for the adult mind, not for the child. The religious world is 
composed of men and women, and although children may be 
taught to imitate, to some degree, their attitudes and beliefs, it 
is not until they become adults that they are mentally capable 
of entering fully into the comprehension and purpose of religion 
and religious activities. Mere imitation in choral music lacks 
reality and meaning, and, being insincere, is purposeless. A choir 
must have a comprehensive idea of its purpose and responsibility. 
The choral conductor who carefully instructs the choristers under 
his direction by bringing to their cognizance a certain amount of 
imagery and parallelism in other fields of artistic activity, is pro- 
ducing musical results which bear fruit. But the training of un- 
cultured, inexperienced and undeveloped minds to perform the 
same music, is preposterous on the face of it, and doubly prepos- 
terous by actual observation and aural comparison. It is im- 
possible to compare any boy choir renditions anywhere in the 
world with those of certain mixed choral bodies, known to every 
musician. Who would dare compare any boy choir with some of 
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the splendid mixed choirs in New York City? Only an individual 
with no musical conceptions upon which to base judgment, or 
perhaps one imbued with the idea that a “real” church choir 
should look in real life as some painters have elected to picture 
it. However, music has to do chiefly with the sense of hearing, 
and not with that of sight. 

The principal elements which have made for the development 
of the boy choir are: sentimentality, a certain amount of ignor- 
ance about the “‘angelic”’ qualities of a boy’s voice, hollow imita- 
tion of the English church, and the unusual belief that it is not 
proper to have women in the chancel. 

A woman’s voice, carefully trained for one or two years, is 
worth any number of boys’ voices, trained for a similar period. 
Further, the adult voice, when developed, remains available 
vocal material, assuming, of course, that the singer does not 
give up musical activities. Light, lyric voices, with as much 
“angelic” quality as was ever found in any boy’s voice, are easily 
found among women’s voices. A boy’s voice will not stand com- 
parison with one of these for timbre, control, sostenuto, and vocal 
range. Any choirmaster, who would work half as faithfully with 
a mixed choir as he is obliged to do with a boy choir, would find 
his work progressing rapidly, and with the usual attendant success. 

Many church musicians have arrived at their positions 
through a study of the organ and the writings of the masters for 
this instrument. Thus neglecting a serious and exhaustive study 
of church music, they are not in a position to judge the efficiency 
of boy choir work. The organ is such a minor consideration in 
the production of pure ecclesiastical music, that it is almost negli- 
gible. It is a very vital element, to be sure, in the production of 
the theatrical, operatic music, generally sung in churches. Any 
organist, educated on broad lines, given an opportunity to hear 
and compare choral renditions, and orchestral renditions, and 
allowed to give to the matter keen and careful study, would 
unfailingly arrive at the conclusion that the musical work of a 
boy choir is extremely limited, and an impossible process in 
church music. Many city organists rarely attend orchestral or 
choral concerts, or are ambitious enough to hear choirs, other 
than their own, and thus to learn by comparison. Many well- 
known choirmasters, now managing boy choirs, have expressed 
themselves confidentially as disgusted with such unfruitful musical 
work, but they cannot afford to give up their work. 

Wherever the boy choir is found, we find trivial church 
music, or, at any rate, music which is not as splendid as it might 
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be. The results cannot fail to be trivial, because we are assigning 
adult tasks to children. It is indeed to suffer indignity, to hear 
boys attempt the more profound religious music, perhaps based 
upon a text of great depth and beauty. Such renditions are 
carried on without the slightest conception as to what it all 
means, save to sing louder here or softer there. Such matters 
as phrase-lengths, sense of rhythm, key relationship with its 
subtle meanings, etc., are entirely beyond children, and nearly 
every boy choir regularly exhibits this fact. The great church 
composers should be treated with as much respect as those who 
wrote secular music. It is no less a musical crime to have children 
attempt the “German Requiem,” than it is to have them attempt 
to play a Beethoven or a Tschaikowsky symphony. Somehow 
Tschaikowsky and Beethoven of the concert hall require a stand- 
ard of performance, but Tschaikowsky and Beethoven, the church 
musicians, get very unmusical treatment at the hands of a boy 
choir. Symphony societies are endowed so that nearly the same 
performers may be retained year after year; but, in church music, 
alas! half of the performers are from nine to fourteen years of 
age, and the personnel of the corps is changing monthly! The 
influence that this has on the results hardly needs further com- 
ment; it is so very obvious. 

In an age as rationalistic as ours, tradition should not have 
much consideration. Lorenz, in his splendid book, entitled 
“Practical Church Music,”’ says: 


A chorus made up of men and boys, or of normal men and ab- 
normal men, with soprano and alto voices, was organized in the early 
and middle ages, because, owing to this ascetic doctrine, women’s voices 
could not be employed. Nor is this idea yet extinct, as a recent Ency- 
clical of Pope Piux X has directed a return to the ancient custom of 
excluding women from all Roman Catholic choirs; even previous to that 
women were heard in few great churches of Europe. I remember well 
my admiration of the portly, heavy moustached, handsome man I saw 
in the singers’ gallery of the Choir Chapel at St. Peter’s in Rome. I 
took it for granted that this was the basso-profundo of the choir. Later, 
a florid, semi-operatic solo, with a rumititum accompaniment was sung 
by a soprano voice of clear, but peculiar timbre, and looking up, I was 
amazed to see that the soprano soloist was my magnificent Adonis. 
Anything more incongruous it has never been my fortune to see and 
hear, unless it was the rendering of Root’s “Under the Palms’ at the 
leading Methodist church of York, England, where all the alto solos 
were sung by men, who used the falsetto register. To one accustomed 
to the prominent part played in American church music by female 
voices, the whole arrangement was distressingly absurd, unnatural, and 
monstrous in spite of the knowledge of its theological and historical 
basis. .. . One can forgive these cowled monks, misguided ascetics, 
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or gross in life, for their narrow views and exclusiveness, since the clerical 
organization of the choir, their celibate vows, as well as the accepted 
views of the inferiority and dangerousness of the sex, made the partici- 
pation of women in the choral service impossible; but that men of this 
century, who have seen, and possibly rejoiced over the social and civic 
advancement of this sex, should apparently take artistic pride in per- 
petuating this medieval monstrosity in the church is beyond patience. 
There is no danger that boys will displace women in our American 
choirs, but there is a danger that none of us shall appreciate how much 
richer, stronger, and truly worshipful our church music has become, 
because this foolish, and at root, gross prejudice, against the participa- 
tion of our sisters in the faith has been eradicated in our land. There 
is danger that we may thoughtlessly countenance the shallow imitation 
of the remnants of medieval and barbarous Europe, which is sometimes 
urged by musicians, who, in their anxiety to furnish some novelty, and 
to be “up-to-date,” would revive the fruits of medieval superstition and 
‘folly, and by ministers, whose judgment is based on tradition, as the 
only test of “‘churchliness.” 


If it were impossible to have women in the chancel in certain 
churches, the choir could be placed in a gallery at the end of the 
church, or somewhere to the left or right of the chancel. Such 
positions would be ideal. No choir ought to be visible from the 
congregation, for the director should be able to assert himself as 
freely as is necessary while directing his chorus. In most cases, 
this is impossible in the chancel. 


La Trobe, writing in 1831, says in his book on “Church 
Music”’: 


The custom of admitting women to compose part of the choir... 
is indeed of the very highest antiquity. We learn from the Old Testa- 
ment that they had a prominent part assigned to them in the musical 
performances of the Jews, and we have every reason to conclude that 
the services for which St. Paul so highly commends certain women, 
included assistance in the direction of church music. Doubtless, it was 
for general edification that God gave to the female voice that sweetness, 
flexibility, and strength of tone which renders it suited to lead or sup- 
port the united chorus of a congregation. 


In “Chapters on Church Music,” the Rev. R. B. Daniel, 
Curate of Tickerhall, Derby, states: 


The objection to women singers on the ground that the quality of 
the female voice renders it less fit for the use in the church services, 
than boys’ voices, is surely mere prejudice. The opinion that female 
voices impart a sensuous coloring to the music is too absurd to need 
refuting. Women’s voices are indeed different as to tone quality from 
boys’, being less cold and penetrating, but fuller and more melodious. . . 
It is surprising to find people arguing from the Bible that women ought 
not to sing in church choirs. For women seem to have been employed 
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in the temple choir (see I Chron. xxv, 5 and 6; and Ezra, ii 65, where 
“two hundred singing men and singing women,” are included with 
those who returned with Zerubbabel). And the singing of women does 
not seem to have been prohibited in either the Old or New Testament. 
The words of St. Paul in I Cor. xiv, 34 and 35, are strangely quoted by 
the advocates for boy singers, for they contain no injunction against 
women’s singing. It is their speaking in church that is forbidden (see 
I Tim. ii, 11 and 12, where they are forbidden to teach)... We learn 
from Philo, that a choir of men and women sang in the religious service 
of the Therapeute, a sect of Jewish enthusiasts of the first century after 
Christ. And Burney gives quotations from Clement of Alexandria and 
Eusebius which show that women sang in the early Christian assem- 
blies. . . . The objection that women cannot be robed in surplices 
weighs only with those who have adopted medieval opinions, or who 
like the appearance of a surpliced choir so well that they will have them 
at any cost. Those who have introduced the boy element into their 
choirs can hardly be expected to confess that they have made a mistake, | 
And many people, even if they notice the falling off in church music, 
regard it with little concern. But there are others, who observe the 
degeneracy of church choir singing and know the cause of it, and these 
look forward to the day—and it will surely come—when the present 
fashion will give place to a better one, and women’s voices (the most 
perfect and beautiful of all musical material) once more help to lead 
the praises of God in the Sanctuary. 


Standards in church music should not be left to the control 
of laymen, any more than they are in the case of the opera, or in 
the symphonic field. They should be in the control of professional 
musicians who seriously and profoundly give these matters con- 
sideration. If the musical conductors in this country, the leaders 
in the musical work at our many universities, and the music 
critics would, at every opportunity, simply state the truth in 
regard to the boy choir propaganda, the worst evil in church 
music would rapidly disappear. As the matter now stands, the 
ruinous work of the boy choir and its attendant features, will 
require years of true choral effort to overcome. The cheap com- 
positions, secular in style, produced here and in England, for boy 
choir use, are trash, not worthy of publicity. Their secularity 
appeals to the child mind, and they are easy to teach, notwith- 
standing they “profane the Sanctuary.” 

The contempt of the boy choir has been growing constantly, 
and is becoming more and more positive. Musical people—laymen 
and professional—realize the failure of this institution, and it is 
only a question of time which will be the victor—church music, 
or the boy choir, for the two are incompatible in the final issue. 
No minister ought to inflict a boy choir upon his congregation 
for the worship of full-grown adults. If the choirmasters who 
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are enthusiastic over their activities in the boy choir work, could 
be brought to a full realization of the compromising position they 
hold in the musical world, they would feel surprised and hu- 
miliated. Church music in this country is mainly a mechanical 
echo of the ideals of the English church, which some of us con- 
sider the stupidest and dullest the world has ever known. Even 
the operatic and sensuous style of the modern Italian church is 
more to be desired than is the style of the former. 

Considered from the financiai standpoint, the inefficiency of 
the boy choir business is again driven home. In many churches 
boys receive substantial sums, particularly in those places where 
there is any possibility of another church “stealing” boys who are 
“trained.” As soon as a boy has acquired a certain amount of 
‘ability, he becomes a valuable product. Hence many choirmas- 
ters will take boys already trained, rather than go to the trouble 
of training them as part of their own work. The maintenance of 
a boy choir means money for choir schools, theatre parties, sum- 
mer camps, excursions, whereby to hold the boys; for they enter 
the choir, not from any musical motive, but in consideration of 
the “money end of the business,” or because these activities are 
sufficient bait. In view of the fact that money thus spent by a 
church might go into its musical work directly, such extravagance 
is not to be forgiven. In every community there are always 
women, perhaps vocal students, who are interested in choral 
music. Such people will sing for sums much smaller than the 
amounts, plus the extra expenses, paid out for boys. Such people 
enter choir work for musical pleasure and social activity. Boys 
are merely “put” in a choir, because their parents deem the 
training advantageous. Any interest on the part of the boy, 
which does later develop, is rarely musical; generally it is based 
on the “gang” instinct—which is a legitimate part of every boy’s. 
play life. 

A presentation of this matter would be incomplete without 
the mention of the method of treating the alto part in a boy choir.. 
This problem never has been and never will be solved, for a solu- 
tion is impossible. In England, and generally in this country 
also, the alto part of a boy choir is sung by men who sing above 
the “crack” in their voices. Such a makeshift in Divine Worship. 
is abominable, sacrilegious, intolerable. The sound produced is. 
unnatural, atrocious, inhuman; it is but an unmusical hoot and 
often false in intonation. And all this for the only purpose of 
supporting an unsuccessful venture. In other words, there is no. 
alto part possible in a boy choir. Some few attempts have been 
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made to force the chest register of boys’ voices down sufficiently, 
to make tones as low in pitch as the legitimate tones of a real 
alto, but such a tone has none of the qualities of the alto timbre. 
As religion is a natural human process, so the choral worship of 
the service must be natural. This element has not been left out 
of the scheme of the Creator, for He has given mankind voices of 
varying vocal range, that they might unite harmoniously in praise 
and worship. It is not, therefore, required, nor is it wise, that we 
should use inferior substitutes, when the original and natural is 
to be had. The legitimate—the natural chorus—and the religious 
chorus is the mixed chorus, with the, women’s natural voices 
carrying the soprano and the alto parts, and the men’s natural 
voices supporting with the tenor and bass parts. It is a most 
exasperating experience to hear the awful squawk of the male 
altos in the boy choirs in our churches. The tone does not com- 
bine with the other three parts in producing a balanced ensemble, 
but—in all its horror—shines through the combined efforts of the 
other three parts of the choir. It seems as though it could not be 
subdued, for one male alto will well nigh ruin the work of a chorus 
of forty voices. 

These matters need careful attention and reflection, and a 
plain, truthful exposition for the consideration of those who have 
them in charge. Once the light of truth is upon the boy choir, any 
rational, unprejudiced mind, musical or not, can at once be con- 
vinced of the utter impossibility of the whole fad. No great or 
permanent results are obtainable from an insecure and erroneous 
foundation, no matter how carefully the after-effects are bedecked 
with fine equipment and properties. In other words, handsomely 
printed weekly programs, fine, clean vestments, beautiful build- 
ings, four-manual organs, flashy newspaper advertising do not 
make for good church music in the least. If church music stand- 
ards in this country are to equal those in the secular field, the 
boy choir must go. Rational, refined, musical considerations 
must overcome sentimentality, and uncultured, unworthy mo- 
tives, which make for lower standards and insufficient results. 
The church which maintains a boy choir at once places a precise 
limit upon its musical activity, and the man who carries on such a 
work unconsciously sets a definite limit upon his musical growth— 
a limit which often disastrously blinds his vision and restricts his 
whole progress. Such church musicians, with the proper material 
wherewith to work, would rise to greater heights (partly gauged, 
of course, by their initial ability) with the inevitable result that 
they would be of greater service in the artistic world. This, in 
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turn, would insure not only better church music, but better 
church composition, larger church attendance, larger general in- 
terest in the great field of religious music, and a better financial 
support of church choirs. Thus the spiritual atmosphere in our 
places of worship would rise to a higher plane. In a book entitled 
“Evolution of Church Music,” by Rev. F. Landon-Humphrey, 
with an introduction by the late Bishop H. C. Potter, occurs this 
paragraph: 


From the accounts published from time to time in the parochial 
news columns of our church papers one would suppose that what is 
popularly called a “boy choir” is the only choir that can fitly sing the 
church’s music. Thus it is told with deep satisfaction that St. Har- 
monium’s parish has at last attained to a vested choir, which made its 
appearance upon such a date, and under such and such circumstances; 
and from the way the affair is written up, it is easily seen how happy 
the good priest is at his success, whether the people may be or not. 
One would almost imagine that some pressing doctrinal principles were 
absolutely dependent upon having a surpliced choir. The idea has 
seized upon the community that it is more devotional that the soprano 

arts should be rendered by boys’ and not by women’s voices, and the 
Rew has swept the country, capturing parish after parish, without 
regard to the many limitations which must regulate and modify the 
usage. The popular idea seems to be that all that is needed to obtain 
a boy choir is to gather a mob of street urchins, give them books and a 
few rehearsals, put vestments on them and turn them into the stalls. 
They may sing flat and sing sharp, they may murder the service and 
drag through the hymns, they may shout and scream with voices that 
would scratch glass, they may rattle the windows with Nunc Dimit- 
tis—but the parish has a boy choir and the Rector is happy, even 
though the long-suffering congregation be literally sung out of doors. 


People are hungry for good, religious music. Cheap, trashy, 
“popular” music may fascinate for the moment, but it does not 
add anything to the spiritual atmosphere of the service. In all 
churches where the atmosphere is on a high plane, there is no 
lack of attendance or support, for the people are not long in 
finding that there is something to be taken out of such an atmos- 
phere, a something which is precious and valuable. These churches 
are in the minority. If the other churches desire to regain the 
confidence and support of the public, they must consider these 
musical problems more deeply than at present. 
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ADVERTISING AS A FINE ART™ 
By HAROLD FLAMMER 


USICIANS will pay the closest attention to a tiny dot 
M which changes the value of a thirty-second note but they 
do not like to trouble themselves with details that are 
of vital importance. It is this characteristic which causes artists 
to leave their advertising plans to managers or press-agents. 
Every musician, however, should watch the effect of his own 
advertisements and try to remedy many small defects which 
often contribute to the unfortunate necessity of appearing before 
a scant audience consisting mostly of critics and “paper.” It 
naturally stands to reason that advertising alone will not make 
a successful artist, but all things being equal, efficient publicity 
will be found a valuable asset. 

Nearly every artist uses programs, posters and a certain 
amount of advertising space in some of the musical papers. A 
glance at a few of these advertisements shows that every artist 
realizes how important it is for his announcement to attract 
attention. To attain this end photographs, silhouettes, original 
sketches, facsimiles of busts, bold types and rules are frequently 
employed. But has the copy-writer, or one who has arranged the 
material for insertion, considered the most important features to 
be displayed, proper balance, margins, types, borders, colors, etc.? 
These are important details often neglected. They may be easily 
remedied, however, by exercising a little care. 

Let us say, to begin with, that we are about to insert an 
advertisement in some periodical in order to bring some name 
before the public. We have so much space, and lay it off accord- 
ingly with paper and pencil. Our next step is to gather together all 
the material on hand, such as photographs, press-notices, and other 
data. Having selected the material best suited to our needs, we 
must decide upon what impression we desire to create. This 
determines what is to be displayed, whether: 


(A) Simply a name, or 
(A+B) A name, coupled with (B) a particular branch of 


music, or 
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(A+B+C) A name, plus identification, plus (C) a certain 
concert, or 

(A+B+C+D) A name plus identification, plus a certain 
concert, plus (D) testimonials, etc. 


Then comes the general arrangement of display, which may 
be carried out in several ways. Perhaps the following is a good 
standard for one in which no photograph or illustration is used: 


It will be noticed that in this arrangement the heaviest 
display is at the top, that “B,” our subtitle, does not stand out 
more prominently than “A,” and that the general effect of the 
headings is this: (W/ which brings the eye down to the small 
printed matter. The use of too many large displays should always 
be avoided, because a heavy line of type stands out only by 
reason of its contrast with adjacent smaller ones. 

When using an illustration or photograph it is essential to 
note what course the eye takes on first looking at it. If there is 
any action in the picture the eye will follow it. Look at any 
portrait or photograph and, if it is a profile, note which way it 
faces. It will be observed that our gaze follows the same direction 
as the eye in the picture. It is, therefore, important in using a 
profile to have it face any type matter rather than have it back 
up against the “‘write-up,” for in the latter case the reader’s 
eye will be carried out of the advertisement to some other display 
feature in another part of the page. 
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When using a dark photograph or object in any part of the 
copy except the center, proper balance must be considered. So 
many people say: ‘‘Oh, it looks all right to me and I don’t see 
how you can tell if an ad. has proper balance anyway!” The best 
answer to this is to apply the old rules of leverage. Note the 
proportion between the weights and distances in the following 
sketch: 


2OLBS, 10 LBS. 

This same principle applies to the proportionate arrangement 
of display matter if we substitute blackness for weight. That is, 
a very dark object has twice as much weight as a shaded or lightly 
typed portion of the same size. In measuring distances the 
expert will figure from the center of each portion or object and 
use the very center of the advertising space as his axis or fulcrum. 
This same rule applied inversely to any unbalanced copy will 
quickly show what part needs to be raised or lowered to attain 
the correct proportion. 

While the artist is not usually interested in advertising beyond 
a certain point, the man who makes the world of music his field 
of business is more alert to modern publicity. Nevertheless there 
are many advertising theories and those who plan campaigns 
and prepare copy often follow sudden impulses and have favorite 
prejudices. While such advertising sometimes seems effective, 
it may not have any direct appeal to the prospect they desire 
to reach. 

Advertising requires a thorough study. The styles of pub- 
licity vary just as fashions do. Look at any advertisement of 
three or four years ago ard you will laugh at it, just as you will 
at an old tin-type. In the same way we perhaps unconsciously 
feel to-day the effect of futuristic and impressionistic art which 
is circulating in almost all of the magazines. On analysis we 
find that the Russian Ballet has had a decided effect on all color 
combinations. ‘This is also noticeable in the sweeping lines in all 
illustrations and designs, and the use of more action wherever 
possible. One rarely sees nowadays a pretty girl advertisement 
and nothing else in the picture except a line or two of type matter. 
All the people in modern publicity are doing something—drinking 
(Coca-Cola), washing (Resinol Soap), smoking (any cigarette), 
cleaning (Dutch Cleanser), walking (O’Sullivan’s Heels), tele- 
phoning (The American T. & T. Co.), cooking (Royal Baking 
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Powder), singing (Victor Talking Machines), eating (National 
Biscuit Company), riding (Goodyear Tires), and so on ad in- 
finitum. Even the most conservative automobile advertisement 
of a town-car with a photograph of it at a stand-still will have 
the car either surrounded by or full of active people. We, therefore, 
realize that the eye is always forcibly attracted by bold characters 
with lots of action and vivid coloring. 

These casual observations lead one to study the subject of 
publicity from the general to the particular. 

Discussing publicity in a more general sense, every campaign 
or policy should first be considered from the standpoint of the 
result desired. In the field of music a few of the most common 
results sought for are: 


To create public prestige. 

To announce a new artist or product. 

To meet competition. 

To establish a trade-mark. 

To educate the public. 

To obtain future business. 

To sell to the consumer direct. 

To obtain retail distribution. 

To obtain inquiries. 

To convey one particular idea concerning a product. 


Of course, it depends directly on whether one is an artist, 
manufacturer, publisher, dealer, manager, lecturer, teacher, or 
composer what results are sought. After the desired results 
have been decided upon, comes the task of planning the campaign 
and preparing “copy”’ accordingly. 

In mapping out the campaign the most important matter 
for consideration is what mediums for distribution are to be used. 
Shall the advertising be done by means of circularization, news- 
papers, periodicals, trade journals, window displays, posters, 
dodgers, street-car advertising, bill-boards, catalogues, house- 
organs, signs, hangers, counter-strips, bundle-slips, calendars, 
blotters, souvenirs; or complicated systems which entail follow-up 
letters, return post-cards, coupons, trading stamps, reference 
books for counter use, prize contests, premiums, etc.? The 
compilation or purchase of lists for a large circularization scheme 
is usually a very expensive undertaking. When the cost of the 
postage (even with penny-savers) has been added to the expense 
of acquiring the lists it compels one, except in certain special 
instances, to seek another medium. Periodicals are then put 
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through certain tests. What class of people does this or that 
magazine reach? How great is its circulation? etc. At this 
point it might be interesting to note that a certain well known 
advertising agency uses finally what it calls the “editorial test.” 
That is, will the editorials and reading matter of the paper put 
the reader in a buying mood or the particular mood desired for 
the advertisement in question? And so by a process of elimination 
the various means of distribution are decided upon; also whether 
the material to be inserted in the various periodicals is to be in 
a series or not, and how many times each single copy must appear 
in order to reach the majority of readers. 

When writing copy the first and foremost characteristic to 
be considered is its striking appearance or it will not be seen. 
If it is to appear on a page with others, it must strive to dominate 
the page. I have already touched on this point and that of holding 
attention, proper balance and correct emphasis. Next in impor- 
tance to these points is that of simplicity and a logical message. 
The lay-out should always be artistic; at times dignified. The 
sub-title, trade-mark or slogan should be chosen with a great 
deal of care and should never be emphasized more prominently 
than the main feature. It is surprising how few business men 
know typography or value the importance of it sufficiently. 
Would you write a dignified letter to a man of refinement using 
three different colors of ink? Then why use three different 
styles of type in a letter-head? Many people confuse sizes of 
type with different kinds of type. Some firms will spend months 
and a great amount of money in selecting a trade-mark and suitable 
type to accompany it,—for example, that of the “Saxon’’ auto- 
mobile. Note the rugged type chosen in that case to embody 
the idea of strength and quality. Among leading display types 
used by some of the best advertisers are Bodoni, Caslon, Chel- 
tenham, DeVinne, Gothic, Jensen, French Old Style, Pabst 
Old Style, Post Old Style, Scotch Roman, Tudor Black, and 
hand-drawn letters. 

To insure the reading of an advertisement after it has been 
seen one must lay out the material for insertion in an orderly, 
logical manner, using facts, not generalities, and employing only 
sincere, forcible arguments. It should never be taken for granted 
that the reader is already acquainted with what one is about to 
advertise. There are many readers of musical papers who do 
not know from a mere name whether the person advertised is a 
tenor, violinist, conductor, composer, or teacher. An advertise- 
ment, therefore, that omits certain details which it assumes the 
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reader knows loses its value to all those not educated up to these 
facts. Everything must be made clear, but without a single 
unnecessary word. Writing movie scenarios is excellent practice 
for acquiring the habit of imagining what conception others will 
get from the picture to be sketched. The less “leaders” (that is, 
explanatory slides) there are in a film, the more pleasant it is 
to follow. 

When a copy-writer has finished laying out his copy he must 
be sure that the reader will obtain a certain definite impression 
or impulse when reading it. This “punch” or “clincher” must be 
subtle and it must not offend. The impression one retains after 
the eye leaves an advertisement is often due to its general atmos- 
phere. This point is particularly important. It is better to lay 
an advertisement aside when completed and examine it with a 
fresh vision later in order to estimate to better advantage its 
atmospheric effect. 

Atmosphere is more or less psychological in its effect. It is 
often the determining factor which prevails upon the prospect 
to buy. One of the best examples of this I ever saw was an adver- 
tisement of the N. Y. Telephone Company. It consisted of a 
picture of a ranchman caught in a blinding snow-storm at night- 
fall in a bleak, mountainous district. Although you felt on looking 
at the illustration the complete desolation of the horseman, you 
were confident that he had in a distant little hut the means of 
immediate communication with any part of the entire United 
States. 

In the same way an advertisement of a piano should convey 
the idea not only of durability, beautiful appearance, splendid 
action and general excellence, but also the impression that a 
virtuoso could produce on that particular instrument any delicate 
tone-effect or technical feat he might desire. In other words, the 
atmosphere must possess not only a sense appeal but also emotional 
words of a certain sound value which will stir the emotions of 
the reader as well. 

Wherever possible the stock of paper on which an advertise- 
ment is printed should also come in for due consideration. It 
should harmonize with the subject, display and color scheme. 

Good advertising so often requires good salesmanship. I once 
read of a man who used to tell his copy-writers to forget about 
all the excellent qualities of the article they were trying to promote 
and to take a pad and write down all the imaginable objections 
to the article they could think of. Then having decided on the 
biggest obstacles which might prevent the “prospect” from buying, 
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he would tell them to find a logical argument to overcome that 
opposition and create the buying impulse. 

Personality is a very powerful psychological factor in sales- 
manship or advertising. We often patronize a newsboy, restaurant, 
or store, even though we know we are receiving inferior service, 
just because a personality makes us conscious of a certain pleasing 
element. This personal element should always be fostered in 
letter-writing, so that form letters do not announce themselves 
as such to the recipient, but. under no circumstances should a 
letter be “smart Aleck” or overstep the bounds of business 
courtesy. Above all a letter should be faultless in every detail— 
not a word misspelt, no faulty grammar, no wrong initials, letters, 
or numbers in a name or address. It should also be logical 
and should waste no words in an age when brevity is appreciated. 
Letter-writing, however, is a study in itself which requires years 
of practice and experience and cannot be “covered” in a short 
article. 

In conclusion, there are many small details which are often 
neglected and yet are very important. For example, rules are 
sometimes run horizontally through an advertisement from border 
to border. This practice makes the advertisement appear smaller 
than it actually is and the ruled-off portions are sometimes not 
read because they in themselves seem to be separate advertise- 
ments. This bad feature may be eliminated by shortening the 
rules half an inch at each end so that the copy retains the same 
lengthy appearance. 

There is no end to the possible enumeration of such evils as 
the confusing practice of using one large capital letter as part of 
several names, etc. These errors can easily be avoided by detecting 
such harmful practices in the advertisements of others and 
watching for them in one’s own copy. 

In all sorts of advertising or printing it is essential to have 
all copies proof-read. It is not enough to be able to detect errors 
in the wording. One should be able to make corrections intelli- 
gible to the compositor who must make the changes desired. The 
ability to read proof well requires knowledge and practice, but most 
of the elementary rules may be obtained from a sample of corrected 
proof which will be found in nearly every good dictionary. 

The proof of good advertising is to be found, of course, in 
direct results. However, in many cases, these cannot be estimated. 
This is especially true where publicity is used for other purposes 
than to create sales. One of the greatest problems in every manu- 
facturing business is the question of jobber and retailer, and 
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price maintenance. Advertising is often used in abetting a certain 
policy in big business struggles. It is also used very cleverly in 
swaying public opinion or stamping a common article with an 
individuality. At the present time advertising has spread to 
fields it never reached before, such as charities, legislatures, 
churches, governments, health and safety-first crusades, etc. It is 
a strong weapon, but one that must be studied just as seriously 
as any other particular branch of a business that is to be perfected. 
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SOME NOVELLO CORRESPONDENCE ~ 
By W. BARCLAY SQUIRE 


N looking through a very miscellaneous collection of letters, 
I more or less connected with music and musicians, which 
have found a resting-place in the Manuscript Department 

of the British Museum, it became a matter for consideration how 
they could be given to the public in any kind of systematic 
arrangement. The correspondence of such giants as Beethoven, 
Mozart or Wagner has, even to the smallest scraps, an interest 
entirely apart from their literary merits. The letters of men 
like Mendelssohn and Berlioz have a distinction of their own, 
quite irrespective of the musical eminence of their writers. But no 
dead English musicians can be ranked with the musical giants of 
the Continent, nor has such of their correspondence as has been 
preserved the literary flavor which would constitute a claim to 
publication en bloc. After a considerable amount of sifting, it 
seemed, however, that a portion of the material collected might 
be grouped, not under the writers of the letters, but under the 
person to whom they were addressed. By a fortunate accident 
it happened that Vincent Novello, who seems to have been as 
methodical in the preservation of his correspondence as he was 
in the collection and annotation of musical manuscripts, on his 
retirement to Italy, in 1849, presented to the British Museum a 
quantity of books and documents, among which figured a con- 
siderable number of letters addressed to him during the greater 
part of his life. In the present day the name of Novello is chiefly 
known in connection with the great publishing firm which was 
founded by his son, but in the earlier half of the nineteenth 
century Vincent Novello was the centre of a small coterie of 
musical and literary characters then living in London. It is 
difficult for those who know the cosmopolitan character of London 
society in the present day to realize how circumscribed and pro- 
vincial in its social aspects the metropolis was until well on in 
the reign of Queen Victoria. In the twentieth century, repre- 
sentatives of rank, art, literature and science are to be found 
mingling on an equal footing in the heterogeneous assembly 
which the newspapers call “Society,” but before the 40’s—and 
even much later—the grades of social intercourse were very 
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Samuel Wesley, age 11, from a mezzotint by W. Dickinson 
of a painting by J. Russell, 1778 
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strictly defined, and the position of Society was essentially that 
of a patron of what used to be called “the professional classes.” 
The system, objectionable and even degrading as it may seem to 
modern ideas, was not without its advantages to the patronized. 
The ranks of the trained musician or artist were not invaded by 
the talented amateur; the professional was a professional and did 
not claim to be anything else, and, as a professional, he had to 
know his own business thoroughly; there was no room for the 
half-educated aspirant for social success, nor, on the other hand, 
could artistically inclined members of Society descend from their 
sphere and compete (without remuneration) with the trades 
unions of the professional classes. 

The system of social exclusiveness was, no doubt, largely 
supported by the circumscribed limits in which Society moved. 
London in the first half of the nineteenth century was not the 
overgrown place it is now. From the northeast of the York and 
Albany Tavern all was practically country, except for the strag- 
gling settlements of Camden Town and Kentish Town. North of 
Regent’s Park Chalk Farm and one or two other isolated houses 
were the only habitations before Hampstead was reached. Grove 
Road was the boundary of St. John’s Wood; the west side of 
Edgware Road, north of the canal, was country, which stretched 
down to the turnpike marking the junction of Hyde Park and 
Kensington Gardens. Between the turnpike, Paddington and 
St. George’s burial-ground, the land was unbuilt on. Going west 
and south from Knightsbridge, after Rutland House there were 
only a few big houses standing in the fields which stretched to 
Kensington and Berpton, then still villages, as was Chelsea 
further south. The residential part of London, as distinct from the 
commercial quarters in the city and East End, was therefore 
very small, and lent itself to the formation of small coteries and 
cliques such as are now to be found in country towns. Among 
such little sets of friends there was much more intercourse than is 
now possible. Entertaining was comparatively a simple matter, 
for the luxury of the rich had not spread to the professional 
classes and there was no inducement to outdo one’s neighbors 
by giving expensive and elaborate dinners and parties. Cooking 
(vide the cookery books of the time) would undoubtedly nowadays 
be considered heavy, and the drinking habits of the eighteenth 
century survived, but meals were limited in character and the 
hour of dinner was usually at three or four in the afternoon, 
which allowed for a more or less substantial supper—the “‘supper- 
tray” of Miss Austen’s novels—about nine o’clock. With badly 
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lighted streets and the limitation of conveyances, guests departed 
home at about the hour when modern entertainments often begin. 

It is this life, so different from that of the present day, which 
the correspondence of Vincent Novello reveals to us. Born in 
England in 1781 of an Italian father and an English mother, he 
lived in or near London until 1849, when he retired to Nice (then 
belonging to Italy), where he died in 1861. His career thus 
covers the period between the reign of George III and the middle 
of the Victorian era, and he forms a connecting link between figures 
which, to us, seem as remote as Burney, and musicians who are 
still living or within the memory of the middle-aged. His wife 
was Mary Sabilla Hehl, of German origin, and several of their 
eleven children rose to distinction in musical and literary circles. 
The eldest daughter, Mary Victoria (Mrs. Cowden Clarke) is 
remembered by her Shakespeare Concordance; the eldest son, 
Joseph Alfred, founded the great publishing house of Novello 
& Co.; a second son, Edward Petre, was a promising artist 
whose career was cut short by an early death; another daughter, 
Clara Anastasia, was one of the greatest singers of her day: she 
married Count Gigliucci and died so recently as 1908. Another 
daughter, Cecilia (Mrs. Serle), was also a singer of some dis- 
tinction, and a sixth daughter, Mary Sabilla, was an excellent 
translator of works on musical theory. During the earlier part 
of their married life the Novellos lived at 240 Oxford Road (now 
the Marble Arch end of Oxford Street) and here they gathered 
round them a circle of friends which included such celebrities 
as Charles and Mary Lamb, Shelley, Keats, Leigh Hunt, and 
Hazlitt. In her “Life and Labours of Vincent Novello,” Mrs. 
Cowden Clarke recalls the “‘small drawing-room” where these 
memorable friends met. The walls were 


simply coloured of a delicate rose tint, and hung with a few choice water- 
colour drawings by Varley, Copley Fielding, Havell and Cristall . .. 
the floor covered with a plain grey drugget bordered by a tastefully- 
designed garland of vine-leaves, drawn and embroidered by Mrs. Novello; 
towards the centre of the room a sofa-table strewed with books and prints; 
and at one end, a fine-toned chamber-organ, on which the host preluded 
and played to his listening friends . . . assembled in that unostentatious 
informal fashion which gave zest to professional intercourse at the 
then period. 


From about 1820 to 1823 the Novellos lived in Percy Street, 
Bedford Square, when they removed to Shacklewell Green, then 
a village, but long since swallowed up in Hackney. Here Lamb, 
in a letter to Leigh Hunt written in 1824, describes them as having 
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“a large cheap house and garden, with a dainty library (magnifi- 
cent) without books.” They returned to London about 1826 and 
subsequently lived successively in Bedford Street, Covent Garden, 
in Great Queen Street, Frith Street, Dean Street and Craven 
Hill. In selecting the following letters addressed to Vincent 
Novello or his wife, an attempt has been made to exclude any 
that have been already published. For this reason the name of 
Charles Lamb does not figure among the writers: the many 
amusing letters he wrote to Novello having already been carefully 
gathered together in the edition of his correspondence published 
by the Bibliophile Society. But, in order that Lamb should not 
be absent from an article on Novello’s friends, the temptation 
cannot be resisted of reprinting the amusing verses which he 
wrote in Vincent Novello’s album: possibly to the present genera- 
tion they are not so familiar as they should be. 


Free Thoughts on Some Eminent Composers. 


Some cry up Haydn, some Mozart, 

Just as the whim bites. For my part, 

I do not care one farthing candle 

For either of them, nor for Handel. 

Cannot a man live free and easy 

Without admiring Pergolesi? 

Or through the world with comfort go 

That never heard of Doctor Blow? 

So help me God, I hardly have, 

And yet I eat, and drink, and shave, 

Like other people, if you watch it, 

And know no more of stave or crotchet 
Than did the primitive Peruvians, 

Or those old ante-queer Diluvians 

That lived in the unwashed world with Tubal, 
Before that dirty blacksmith, Jubal, 

By strokes on anvil, or by summ’at 

Found out, to his great surprise, the Gamut. 
I care no more for Cimarosa 

Than he did for Salvator Rosa, 

Being no painter: and bad luck 

Be mine, if I can bear that Gluck. 

Old Tycho Brahe and modern Herschel 
Had something in ’em; but who’s Purcell? 
The Devil, with his foot so cloven, 

For aught I care, may take Beethoven, 
And if the bargain does not suit, 

T’'ll throw him Weber in to boot. 

There’s not the splitting of a splinter 

To choose ’twixt him last-named and Winter. 
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Of Doctor Pepusch old Queen Dido 
Knows just as much, God knows, as I do. 
I would not go four miles to visit 
Sebastian Bach—or Batch—which is it? 
No more I would for Bononcini. 

As for Novello and Rossini, 

I shall not say a word to grieve ’em, 
Because they’re living. So I leave ’em. 


A few notes with regard to the writers of the correspondence 


here printed may not be out of. place. 

No. I. Thomas Adams (1785-1858) was one of the most 
notable London organists of his time. From 1802 until his death 
he was in succession organist of Carlisle Chapel, Lambeth, St. 
Paul’s, Deptford, St. George’s, Camberwell, and St. Dunstan’s 


in the West. He was especially noted for his extemporizations, 


No. II. The undated letter here printed from Dr. Burney 
(1726-1814) must have been written in his old age, and is of 
interest as showing that Wesley had drawn his attention to John 
Sebastian Bach: the “30 Waryations” are evidently the “Aria 
mit dreissig Variationen” from the “Clavier-Ubung.” Wesley 
had played “‘several admired compositions of the celebrated Sebas- © 
tian Bach” at his concert in 1808, and in the previous year he and 
Horn had published twelve of Bach’s fugues arranged as string 
quartets. Burney was organist of and lived at Chelsea Hospital, 
from 1783 until his death in 1814. 

No. III. Carl Friedrich Horn (1762-1830) settled in London 
in 1782. From 1823 to 1830 he was organist of St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor Castle. His chief claim to be remembered is 
that (with Wesley) he was one of the first to introduce Bach’s 
music to English audiences. The “Mr. Kramer” mentioned in his 
letter was probably Franz Cramer (1772-1848), the violinist, a 
brother of J. B. Cramer and Master of the Royal Band from 1834. 

Nos. IV-VII. The four letters from Leigh Hunt (1784-1859) 
do not call for much comment. In No. IV there are allusions to 
Charles Cowden Clarke (1787-1877), the friend of Lamb and 
Keats, who married Mary Victoria Novello in 1828: he had first 
met her at Leigh Hunt’s ten years earlier. The “dear Clara” is 
Clara Novello (Countess Gigliucci). The canzonets mentioned 
in No. V were evidently by Salvator Rosa, as is shown by the 
reference to “Vado ben spesso.” ‘“‘Mrs. Serle” was Novello’s 
second daughter, Cecilia. The undated letter (No. VI) was 
probably written in 1839, and if this is correct the reference to 
“my comedy” alludes to Hunt’s “Legend of Florence,” which 
was produced at Covent Garden in February, 1840. There is not 
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much in its contents to give a clue to the date of No. VII, but it 
must be later than 1826, when Dove published his edition of the 
“Arabian Nights.” 

The Rev. Christian Ignatius Latrobe, the writer of the 
interesting (if ill-spelled) account of Haydn in No. VIII, was a 
Moravian minister and secretary of the Society in England. He 
was born near Leeds in 1757 and died at Fairchild, Liverpool, in 
1836. His selection of sacred music, published in six volumes 
from 1806 to 1825, is still a valuable and useful work. 

The fragment of a letter (No. IX) from Mrs. Novello to 
Henry Phillips, the singer (1801-1876), is included for the sake 
of the passage about Samuel Wesley; it has already been quoted 
by one of Wesley’s biographers. 

The two letters (Nos. X and XI) from Joseph Severn (1793- 
1879) are interesting for the glimpse they give of Rome soon after 
Keats’s death. Severn is now scarcely remembered as a painter, 
though his name will always be associated with that of his friend 
Keats, whose portrait he painted many times, both from life 
and from remembrance. His marriage to Miss Montgomerie 
(alluded to in No. XI) was the occasion of a breach with Lady 
Westmorland, an “impulsive, arrogant, dictatorial, but witty and 
brilliant woman,” as he describes her in a letter printed in William 
Sharp’s biography. Richards, Edward Holmes and Charles 
Cowden Clarke were all members of the Novello coterie; “W. R. 
Westmacott, Jr.,”” was the sculptor and R. A. Mrs. Novello’s 
“beautiful little book’? was “A Day in the Stowe Gardens,” 
published anonymously in 1825. The Abbate Santini (1778-1862) 
was the well-known collector of old music, the remains of whose 
library are now preserved in the episcopal palace at Miinster. At 
the date when these letters were written Severn was the fashion- 
able painter in Anglo-Roman Society, numbering among his 
patrons Prince Leopold of Coburg (afterward King of the Bel- 
gians), the Duke of Bedford, Lord Arundel of Wardour and 
Cardinal Weld. It was for the last-named that he painted his 
“Infant of the Apocalypse caught up to Heaven,” a big picture 
which was hung in the Church of St. Paul outside the Walls. 
That the work of a heretic should be so honored caused no small 
stir in Papal Rome; the full story will be found at great length 
in William Sharp’s “Life of Severn.” 

The letters (Nos. XII to XXXV) from Samuel Wesley (1766- 
1837) and his son, Samuel Sebastian (1810-1876), are, with the 
exception of No. XII, which is printed here by the kind permission 
of Mr. Edward Speyer, a small selection from a mass of Wesley’s 
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correspondence with Novello, which the latter presented to the 
British Museum in 1840. In giving them to the Trustees of the 
Museum, Novello wrote that his gift consisted of 


one hundred and twenty-one autograph letters. . . from his friend Mr. 
Samuel Wesley, the celebrated organist, and which letters form the 
only remaining portion that he can now find of the correspondence 
which took place between them from the year 1811 up to 1825. As 
these curious specimens of Mr. Samuel Wesley’s singular talent for the 
more familiar and quaintly humorous style of letter-writing may probably 
be considered very acceptable and interesting to some future musical 
historian, Mr. Novello is desirous of confiding them to the safe custody 
of the Museum to preserve them in such manner as to render them 
easily accessible to those of his brother Professors who may wish to 
consult them for the purpose of ascertaining what were the exact opinions 
of so superior a musical Genius, upon various subjects connected with 
English Composers, Performers and Musicians in general, during the 
latter part of Mr. S. Wesley’s career. The only stipulation which Novello 
makes in presenting these original Mss. to the British Museum is, 
that nothing shall be published from them of a personal nature, during 
the Lifetime of any of the individuals relative to whom Mr. S. Wesley 
has expressed any opinion in the course of the correspondence. 


The main facts of Wesley’s biography are too well known to be 
set out in detail. He was born in 1766, the nephew of John 
Wesley and the son of the Rev. Charles Wesley. In 1787 he had 
a serious accident, the results of which are said to have accounted 
for many of the peculiarities of his character. According to his 
biographers, in 1816 he had a mental attack which forced him to 
abandon the exercise of his profession until 1823, but this state- 
ment is shown by some of the letters here printed to be inaccurate, 
and the mental depression from which he suffered may with equal 
probability be attributed to his poverty and his unfortunate 
married life. Very little has been revealed as to the cause of his 
leaving his wife and living with Sarah Suter, by both of whom he 
had a family, but it is probable that he had to pay some sort of 
maintenance to his wife and that the non-payment of this led to 
the imprisonment referred to in No. XXXII. 

The many allusions in the letters now published for the most 
part do not require comment, but the following brief notes may 
not be out of place. No. XIII. The “organ at South Street” 
refers to the Chapel of the Portuguese Embassy, at South Street, 
Grosvenor Square, where Novello was organist. Angelica Catalani 
(1780-1849) was then at her prime. Her disinclination to be asso- 
ciated with any but second-rate singers led to the secession from 
her company of Teresa Bertinotti (1776-1854) who left the King’s 
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Theatre and sang for a short time at the Pantheon. No. XIV. 
Catherine Stephens (1794-1882) was one of Bertinotti’s company 
and one of the best English singers of her day. In 1838 she 
married the fifth Earl of Essex, who died in the following year. 
The Sonata by Pleyel, the violin part of which Wesley played, 
is No. 3 of his “Six Sonatas . . . dedicated . . . to the Queen of 
Great Britain.” “Horsley and his Spouse Elect” are William 
Horsley (1774-1858) and Elizabeth Hutchins Callcott; they were 
married in 1813. No. XV. “Jemmy Hook” is James Hook 
(1746-1827) who was organist at Vauxhall from 1774 to 1820. 
No. XVI. Salomon, Clementi and the Cramers (i. e., Franz and 
John Baptist) are familiar names. Lanza is probably Gesualdo 
Lanza (1779-1859), an excellent singing-master. There is no record 
of Wesley’s having officiated as organist at any Catholic chapel 
at this time; possibly he was acting as deputy to Novello at 
South Street. No. XVII again refers to a Catholic service at 
which Wesley officiated. “Ricci’s Kyrie,” etc., was a favorite 
work at that time: the composer has never been identified with 
certainty, but he was probably Pasquale Ricci (b. circa 1733). 
Turle may have been James Turle (1802-1882), afterward organist 
of Westminster Abbey, who sang as a boy chorister. The “Dia- 
logue”” (No. XVIII) is between Wesley, Edward Jones (1752- 
1824), a Welsh antiquary and bard to George IV, and William 
Ayrton (1777-1858), musical critic of the “Morning Chronicle”’ 
and “examiner”’ and for a time musical director at the King’s 
Theatre. No. XXII. “Mr. Rimbault”’ is Stephen Francis Rim- 
bault, organist of St. Giles in the Fields and father of E. F. Rim- 
bault. Novello’s endorsement of what he rightly calls “this 
affecting note” shows that there was very real cause for Wesley’s 
depression at this period. No. XXVI. The opening sentence 
refers to the trial in 1813 of Richard Carlile’s shopmen for selling 
the works of Thomas Paine and other similar books. The “per- 
sonage’”’ whose name began with A is evidently Thomas Attwood 
(1765-1838). No. XXVIII. The “Carmen Funebre”’ is the fine 
motet “Omnia Vanitas.”” No. XXIX. Who the “royal quondam 
culinary Artist”? was does not seem certain. Joseph Gwilt 
(1784-1863) was an architect and enthusiastic musical antiquary. 
“Burgh” may be the compiler of the “Anecdotes of Music,”’ which 
were published in 1814. The “Mr. Cooper” mentioned in No. 
XXX was the elder George Cooper (ob. 1843), organist of St. 
Sepulchre. No. XXXI. The Harmonicon was an excellent musi- 
cal periodical (edited by W. Ayrton) which first appeared in 1823. 
“Our royal and metropolitan organist” is Thomas Attwood. The 
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allusion to ‘Prince Hohenloe’s Miracles” refers to the faith-cures 
alleged to have been wrought by Prince Alexander von Hohen- 
lohe-Langenburg-Schillingsfiirst (1794-1849) which occasioned a 
good deal of controversy in 1822 and later. No. XX XIII. William 
Horsley (see No. XIV) published a collection of 40 Canons. 


I 


Thomas Adams to Vincent Novello 
: Ap. Ist, 1840. 
Dear Sir, 

Had I received a letter of such very, very warm commendation as your 
last, from a stranger, or a person unacquainted with music as a science, I should 
have considered it as the language of mere compliment; but a knowledge of 
your character, and a delightful observation of your vivid recollection of all 
that was done, alike forbid me to form such an opinion of your panegyrick.— 
My previous intimation of your presence, made me extremely desirous of giving 
you pleasure; and I have, certainly, ample assurance that my wish was accom- 
plished.—I am sorry to differ with you in opinion concerning the profitable 
result of my publishing an arrangement of Mozart’s overtures.—It has always 
been my conviction that no written arrangement whatever will enable a student 
to give those effects which will be suggested to him, (if he be a person of mind,) 
by the power of reading score; and adaptations of full orchestral pieces which 
would approach the combinations of the band, would present to the general 
eye by far too great a crowd of notes to make such things saleable.—These 


" circumstances have given me an invincible antipathy to writing arrangements.— 


I read your commendation of my “churchified” movement with great 
pleasure, and would gladly send you some of it, but for two reasons; the first, 
that a person of your universally acknowledged excellence in that sublimest 
kind of music, must always be able to draw most copiously from his own mental 
stores; the second, that in strict truth I only recollect the general character, 
but not in the least, the identical notes of what I played.—With sincere thanks 
fer your cordial eulogy, I remain, 

Dear Sir, 
Yours most truly, 
Thos. Adams. 


II 
Dr. Burney to Samuel Wesley and Vincent Novello 


Chel. Coll. July 19. 1% past 2. Thursday. 
[Undated. Addressed to Wesley.] 
With best Comp. al Virtuosiss™° Sig'* Vincenzo Novello, I shall now begin 
my finale note, in the dual number, with 


My dear Friends 
If you c4 send your Lumber-dy Instrum* sooner than 10 to-morrow morn. 


I sh4 be right glad; that it may be tuned in unison with mine: for if its pitch 
sh¢ be altered, the 2 Giants will not remain in perfect friend”. an hour. While the 
weather continues warm, I had rather wait on ye at 11, than 12 or 1.—I am 
now entirely for the performance of the 30 Waryations de suite: as you two 
virtuous gemmen, doubtless, are so parfit in all these pretty chunes, that you'll 
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Unpublished setting by 5. Wesley, with endorsement by V. Novello, 
of “Might Tin Phy sight appear.” Penitential hymn (part of 
No. 38 of Charles Wesley’s ‘Hymns and Sacred Poems.’ 
From the Original Ms. in’ the British Museum). 
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go on as swimming from beginning to end, as if wind and tide were both strongly 
in your favour. I think the forté, i. e. fortés, may begin to storm the works 
of Engineer Bach, before 12. And if we have any time to spare, after being 
played over, we can talk them over—or (what w? be shtill petter auch coot) if 
little i were to say bis, there might, may-hap, be time for a Da Capo. So; fin 
Dimani, at least, God bless ye! 

C. B. 


C. F. Horn to Vincent Novello 


Dear Sir! 

It is with the greatest pleasure that I send you the music you do request, 
I found it out of the ruins of some old proofs and overplus Copies; I suspect 
now that I have been mistaken in the first Fuga, and believe it to be C. P. E. 
Bachs of Hambourgs Composition: 

I would sooner meet your little musical party than five hunderd per- 
formers, was I well enough; but my lungs are so affected by this severe cold 
weather, that I must lay in a warm bed the greater part of my existance just 
now,—I will not fail of telling M' Kramer your message, and remain 

Dear Sir 
Your very obed* 
Windsor Castle Servant C. F. Horn. 
January 13th, 1830. 
IV 


Leigh Hunt to Mrs. Novello 


4 Upper Cheyne Row, Chelsea. 
October 24. [1835]. 
My dear Mary, 

You will think, I fear, that I have been very rude, when I tell you that I 
received dear Clara’s nice letter; but few people are so bad as they seem; and 
you must know that I have begun half a dozen sonnets, and turned them over and 
over in my mind, and have not been able to please myself. So I left off, and 
intended to begin again, because it is a bad thing if you do not hit out a piece 
of verse at once. I should have forwarded the Album the moment I succeeded, 
with an explanation of my delay, and an apology to our little syren; which I 
here beg her to accept. Will you let me keep the Album, still, to the last moment, 
and write me another note to say when that last moment will be? But above 
all, will you come and fetch it yourself? And will you bring Clara, and her 
dear father (if it will not teaze him) and Clarke (if there is such a man—Do you 
remember him?) and a friend of his who used always to be with him, 


In heaven yclept Victoria, 
But on earth heart-easing Wick?— 


And furthermore, will you all dine with us here at three o'clock, and name your 
day, and so be good, natural, hearty people, and kind old friends, and give me 
a holiday, and make us all seem immortal? My little ancient tenement here 
is more snug than it used to be; and I will give you a piece of roast beef for your 
dinner, with a pudding and a glass of wine; and after dinner we will go up into 
the study, and have tea and a book; and Clara shall not even sing if she does 
not like it; for I am aware that great ladies are not rashly to be asked to sing; 
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only if she would (as the phrase is) oblige me with her father’s sweet song, the 
words of which were written by a certain person, she will make me vain again, 
and very happy. We have a tolerably good piano-forte. and it shall be put 
in its best tune. So come over, there’s good people, and let us have a day that 
shall leave a taste in the mouths of our hearts. 

Many thanks for your remembering me on my birthday. It was virtue 
rewarded: for we drank dear Vincent’s on his the other day, and the tears almost 
came into my eyes to think that he would not see his old friend in his illness, 
and let me try to comfort him. However, I did my best, by staying away; and 
they tell me he is well again, and out of his wilfulness (I begin to think it is 
Wilful Man, as well as ““Wilful Woman,” eh?) Well, God bless all our wilful- 
nesses, and let them all have their way, provided we all love as we go and refuse 
nothing, especially to come to dine with people at Chelsea. I am writing opposite 
a print of a Sybil after Guercino, who sometimes reminds me of your look [or 
book?]. She is no more a Sybil than you are, except in name; but she is a very 
nice woman, especially if she used to dine with her friends at three, and write 
immediate letters to say so. So come—come—comE. Fancy me, here, giving 
you a great spank on the shoulders and insisting upon it. How can a woman 
of any cordiality of shoulder-blade, resist? 

Mind—this letter is addressed to the whole kit of you, and is to be looked 
upon as comprising special attentions and requests to all,—taking nothing im- 
pudently for granted, and yet somehow bringing all the charms of impudence 
in supposing consent given at once. And so, dear Moll-Vin-Charl-Wick- 
Clarinet, I am truly yours, 

With hearty affection, 
Leigh Hunt. 


Leigh Hunt to Vincent Novello 


Chelsea. April 24. [1840.] 
My dear Vincent, 

Let me again thank you for the pleasure and honour you have done me 
by inscribing to me the Canzonetts which Henry has brought. It is precisely 
one of the sort of things which I should have wished to happen to me, could 
one’s wishes secure what one likes. So thanks again and again. I hope I may 
be able to do them some good;—meantime I shall please you best by saying 
that they do me good,—“enlarge my breast,” as the Eastern people say, and help 
me to breathe allegramente. ‘‘Vado ben spesso” I go about singing every where; 
and I look on the title-page and am pleased to see our names together. And yet 
what a name does mine look among those Italian harmonics with their vowel 
endings! And what the devil would the Italians themselves make of it? La-eigh- 
eh-Hoon-teh!!' Oh che pena! stravaganza! impossibilita!—In Italy the custom 
luckily is to call you by your Christian name, so I used to escape under the 
romantic euphemism of “Signor Enrico.”” How beautifully M*. Serle the other 
night threw out the “Ma non so mai cangiar desio”! Love to the loving from 

Your ever loving 
L. H 


P. S.—There is a mild rich goodnature in Elty’s face and manner;—such 
as a painter ought to have. But then, you know, he does paint. How few 
painters do! 
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VI 
Leigh Hunt to Vincent Novello 


Chelsea. April 20. 
My dear Vincent, 

I will assuredly, Heaven willing, be at the Lecture on Wednesday, with 
many thanks. In addition to the desire I have always had to hear of these 
angels and darlings of song (Arcangelos & Carissimis) I want to poach upon 
them for my comedy, in which I introduce songs sung in Italian.—Love to 
the loving; and believe me ever, Vincenzo mio, most heartily yrs. 


Leigh Hunt. 


VII 
Leigh Hunt to Vincent Novello 


Gower Place. Saturday Morning. 
My dear Novello, 

I have been looking forward all the week, in the midst of my cares, to 
the comfort I intended to receive from your music this evening; and so I let you 
know it out of revenge for your putting me off. You beg me to name an evening 
that will suit me. Alas! any evening is suitable, that brings so rare a thing 
as a pleasure with it;—and so there is another piece of revenge for you; in the 
melancholy good humour of that philosophy. I have devoted your memoran- 
dum-book, literally, to the putting down of “pleasant thoughts”; but as yet 
it remains blank. Perhaps the proprietor of the paper I mentioned to you 
will enable me to begin; for he is to-day to make me an “offer” himself, and upon 
departments of his paper not connected with politics. I have also a hope in 
another quarter, which with the exception of my visits to the museum, and one 
evening walk in the Regent’s Park, has kept me at home all the week in a state 
of anxious suspense—I tell you all this, that you may see how little I enjoy 
myself any where, when I am unable to come and enjoy myself with you. Love 
to Mary, and believe me ever, dear Vincent, your obliged and affectionate friend, 


Leigh Hunt. 


P. S. As I find impudence to be a consolation, and not, as Lord Ellen- 
borough called it, “‘a curse’”’ (he was not delicate enough to know the value of 
it, was he, Mary?) I must tell you, that there is a very pretty edition of the 
Arabian Nights published by a printer of the name of Dove in St John’s Square, 
Clerkenwell. At least I judge so from the set of publications, of which it forms 
a part, and with which, it seems, he has so burnt his fingers (publishing thousands 
of them instead of hundreds) that you can get the said Arab. Nights at half 
price. They are in three small vol. about the size of the edition you wanted. 
Dove himself, being “wrathful,” will not let the booksellers have a specimen 
to show: they and he are at daggers drawn,—bites, I should say, or becks rather. 
But Mr. Clarke could probably get a sight of it somewhere, that you might 
know whether it be worthy. You must not buy it of Dove, for then he whole- 
prices you. Stephens could not succeed in getting me one to look at; or I intended 
modestly to have brought it to you. 
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VIII 
The Rev. C. I. Latrobe to Vincent Novello 


19 Bartletts Buildings. Nov. 22d, 1828. 


My dear Sir, 

When I had the pleasure of meeting you at York, I promised, on my 
return to town, to give you some account of my intercourse with Haydn, (a 
name, to which no high sounding epithet, not even that of Mus. D. Oxon, can 
add any lustre.) I returned in October, but have since been called to Oxford, 
and have not yet worked my way thro’ a mass of correspondence, which had 
accumulated during my long absence.’ Add to this, that by a weakness in my 
arm and hand, which has for some time been creeping upon me, writing has 
become more troublesome to me than formerly, and I am sure you will now 
admit my apology for the Delay. But promises once made must be kept, and 
therefore without further preamble, I will endeavour to write down a few par- 
ticulars, which, however, can be of little value to anyone but myself. 

When Haydn arrived in England in 17, I was introduced to him by 
D*. Burney, who well knew the value I should set upon the personal acquaintance 
of a man, whose Works I so greatly admired, and of which I may say, that they 
had been a feast to my soul. I had at that time made scores of about 25 of 
his Quartettos, from the printed parts, and contrived to play them on the piano- 
forte with tolerable accuracy, as to their internal construction. Whether he 
perceived, on our first interview, that my admiration of him as the first of 
composers, in conversation, soon rose to sincere affection for him as a most 
amiable man, and therefore felt mutual kindness toward me, I will not presume 
to say, but he was pleased, not long after, to pay me a visit. When he entered 
the room, he found my wife alone, and as she could not speak German, and he 
had scarcely picked up a few English words, both were at a loss what to say. 
He bowed with foreign formality, and the following short explanation took place: 

H. “Dis, Mr. Latrobe house?” 

The answer was in the affirmative. 

H. “Be you his Woman?” (meaning his wife). 

“T am M'* Latrobe,”’ was the reply. 

After some pause, he looked round the room, & saw his picture, to which 
he immediately pointed, and explained: “Dat is me, I am Haydn!’ My wife 
instantly, knowing what a most welcome guest I was honoured with, sent for 
me to a house not far off, and treated him with all possible civility. He was mean- 
while amused with some fine Specimens of Labrador Spar on the Chimney-piece, 
which he greatly admired and accepted of a polished slab. Of course I hastened 
home, and passed half an hour with him in agreeable conversation. He gave me 
his direction and begged me to call on him whenever I pleased, which I considered 
the more condescending, as he could derive neither honour nor profit by my 
acquaintance. You may be sure I availed myself of the priveledge, and believe, 
that we did not grow tired of each other’s Company. The same friendly inter- 
course between us was kept up during both his first and second Visits to England. 
Sometimes I met him at friends’ houses, but never enjoyed his Company more 
than at his own lodging. I now and then found him at work upon his magnificent 
Symphonies, which he composed for Salomon’s Concerts, and tho’ I avoided 
taking up time so well employed, yet he would sometimes detain me, and play 
for me some passages of a new Composition. On enquiry, hearing from a friend 
that I had ventured to compose some Sonatas for the Pianoforte, he desired 
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tohear them. As he observed, that they ought to be printed, I agreed, if he would 
permit me to dedicate them to him. Of this he has made mention in his own 
account of his Visits to England. These Sonatas, with many compositions of 
better masters, have long ago swam down the stream of Oblivion, and made 
room for a younger fry. Speaking with me of Mozart’s death, he added, with 
that modesty, by which he was distinguished, “In him the world has lost a 
much greater Master of Harmony than I am.” In general, I never perceived 
in Haydn any symtoms of that envy and jealousy, which is, alas, so much the 
besetting sin of musicians. 

He appeared to me to be a religious character, and not only attentive to 
the forms and usages of his own Church, but under the influence of a devotional 
spirit. This is felt by those, who understand the language of music, in many 
parts of his Masses and other Compositions for the Church. I once observed 
to him, that having in the year 1779, when a youth, obtained the parts of his 
Stabat Mater from a friend, who had found means to procure them at Dresden, 
I made a score, and became enchanted with its beauty. The study of it, more 
than of any other work, helped to form my taste, and make me more zealous 
in the pursuit of this noble science. He seemed delighted to hear my remarks 
on a Composition which he declared to be one of his favourites, and added, 
that it was no wonder, that it partook of a religious savor, for it had been com- 
posed in the performance of a religious vow. He then gave me the following 
account of it. Some time about the year 1770 (but as to the particular year, 
I am not sure,) he was seized with a violent disorder. which threatened his life. 
“I was,”’ said he, “‘not prepared to die, and prayed to God to have mercy upon 
me and grant me recovery. I also vowed, that if I were restored to health, I 
would compose a Stabat Mater in honor of the Blessed Virgin as a token of 
thankfulness. My prayer was heard and I recovered. With a grateful sense 
of my duty, I cheerfully set about the performance of my Vow, and endeavoured 
to do it in my best manner. When finished, I sent the Score to my dear old 
friend Hasse, then residing at Venice (if I am right). He returned me an answer 
which I shall preserve as a treasure to the end of my life. It is full of affection 
and truly religious feeling, for he was not only my musical, but my spiritual 
father. The Stabat Mater was performed at Vienna, both in the Imperial 
Chapel and at other Churches with acceptance, but I dedicated it to the Electress 
of Saxony, who was an excellent judge in Music, and at Dresden it was done 
justice to.”,—The tears glistened in his Eyes, while he gave me this account, of 
which I have remembered the very words. 

More I will not add, than to assure you of my Esteem and thanks for your 
kind musical presents to me and my children, and wishing, that ever possible 
success may attend your very meretorious Endeavors to promote the cause of 
good music, 

I am ever, My Dear Sir, 
Your obliged and aff‘* fr¢ and Serv* 
C. I. La Trobe 


Pardon blunders and erasures. 


P.S. You wished me to say something on the York musical festival, 
but you must kindly excuse me. Were I to say all I might say on the Subject, 
I should offend those who swim with the stream, after a gudgeon or a whale, 
a pigmy or a giant, who are in extasy on hearing a silly ballad, and yawn during 
a Chorus of Handel. The Choruses however were not worth going to York for. 


y 
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Ix 
Mary Sabilla Novello (Mrs.) to Henry Phillips 


[Beginning missing.] 

“I have great pleasure in sending you two of Wesley’s letters, wh. are 
particularly interesting, as shewing the mind of the man in its opposite extremes 
of mad fun, and excessive depression, to which alternations Wesley always was 
subject. I knew him unfortunately too well, pious Catholic, raving atheist, 
mad, reasonable, drunk and sober—the dread of all wives and regular families, 
a warm friend, a bitter foe, a satirical talker, a flatterer at times of those he 
cynically traduced at others—a blasphemer at times, a puleing Methodist at 
others” .... 

Yours very truly 
Mary Sabilla Novello. 
[No date.] 


x 


Joseph Severn to Vincent Novello 


Rome. March 8th, 1828. 

My dear Novello, 

Your kind letter has made me sit down to have a long chit-chat with you. 
I think I perceive an Italian longing in you, altho’ you don’t say it, quite as 
strong as in my English remaining one. I suppose a visit would do for us both, 
for I am afraid I am becoming an Italian—that is I have no thoughts at 
present of return. My stay here is so agreeable, to all the qualities of my mind, 
tho’ not quite of my heart, for I have never been able to fill up the gap made 
by the absence of all you good fellows, with your warm imaginations and warmer 
hearts. My equivalent for all this (though it is not equivalent in any one point) 
is as much as I like of good natured equality or condescending high rank, so 
smooth’d down by common-place that I have long been satiated with what 
they call Society.—The Italians are a common-place people, at least they appear 
so to foreigners, habitual politeness is the cause of it, a monstrous bore in itself 
and a begetter of greater Monsters still—that is, in the tame way. I am set 
upon this train of thought by your mention of Leigh Hunt, who has all that 
can mean “gentilezza” and is still ever delighting by perpetual novelty and 
deep feeling.—The Italians have not such a living Ariosto among them—at 
least I have never found one, and perhaps my intercourse is greater than any 
other of my countrymen.—What you tell me of him is really grateful news, 
I am most desirous to see his lord B—as it will answer to my notion,—but his 
getting into such “brio” of mind will produce many fine things.—I fear I can 
scarce echo back to you what you say of Music, for the same taste pervades 
all Europe with the sole exception in Italy of the performers being worse than 
any other part.—Fine Operas they don’t play because they have no Orchestra, 
or rather, no liking, or both. Rossini’s imitators seem living on the slack 
rope, with him as the pole which keeps them up—everything is done upon 
one Leg, and that’s the Melody, accompany’d only by the foolish grimaces of 
the Composer, which serve for harmony—. How different from the time when 
old Bach seem’d to go on all four’s that he might move steadily, and Handel 
walk’d on two legs like a Man, and Mozart like a gentleman who had learn’d 
to dance, and knew how to keep his balance, and yet had no unnatural longings 
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after the slack rope.—Now what can all this lead to but the ground, to which 
the sooner it comes the better.—I suppose you have lots of these Italian meta- 
morphoses, where the voice does the instrumental, and the instrumental the 
vocal part—where the Lady has the like of a Fiddle and the gentleman of a 
Guittar—I am sick of these musical flirtations, and sigh to woo Music with your 
taste again. Here if I ask a Lady to sing me something of Mozart, it’s like 
asking her to wear a hoop petticoat.—’Tis a melancholy truth that Music is 
affected by Fashion or rather Novelty.—You see Corelli ought to be holding 
the rank of Raffaello, whereas he’s forgotten, save but by his bust in the Capitol, 
now in Painting this is not the case. The old Masters still fetch the highest 
prices and get the highest praises, which is gratifying to us painters. I can hardly 
tell you what pleasure your Church Music which you sent gives me. I have 
a great turn for this style and lament that we never get it here in the Churches. 
Your beautiful “Sancta Maria” in C. I had an opportunity of producing which 
gratified me. My friend lady Westmorland was giving a ““Tableaux’’ of 
Raffaello’s S* Cecilia, which I dare say you will know, This Tableaux is made 
up of living persons resembling the picture and dress’d and lighted to the exact 
effect, and shown behind a frame covered with gauze, so that the illusion of a 
picture is perfect, without the disadvantages of bad drawing or colouring etc. 
The thing, I assure you, is wonderfully beautiful and interesting.—Here in Rome 
it is continually done with great success and certainly forms the most elegant 
amusement.—Well, as I was saying of your beautiful Sancta Maria, I proposed it 
should be sung whilst the tableaux was seen, more so as we had good voices: 
it produced a magic effect and seem’d written for the occasion, for St. Cecilia 
drops her organ, on hearing the angels sing. And let me tell you that your work 
has given great pleasure to the Masters who are still lingring in the good style 
of Music.—Sirletti, who is the finest player I have met in Italy, is unbounded in 
his praises of it, and longs to know you. There is also an Abbate Santini, who 
is not only very learn’d but has a very fine collection of old Music, who desires 
me to say that if you should like to exchange yours for some of his, he shall feel 
honor’d to possess such a superb work.—I shall send you his catalogue by the 
first opportunity.—Lord Arundel is here and talks highly in your praises, he 
is going to get up some of your Mottets at his house, if he can make the Italians 
consent.—Of my painting you will be glad to know that I can tell ev’ry thing 
that is favorable. I have not only succeeded in producing Works of my own 
intire invention, but have also been so fortunate as to sell them to the most 
distinguished persons amongst my patrons, the Duke of Bedford and Prince 
Leopold are the most worthy to be named.—This year you will see my “Cor- 
delia watching by the bed of ear,” also some Italian subjects, there were 8 
altogether and I have still 11 01 aand.—My present work is an Italian Fountain, 
on the plan of the Vintage I did for the Duke of B. which I hope you saw.— 
You see the interest of these subjects is that the Antique customs and manners are 
evident every where, and then the Italian peasants are antiquely beautiful.—I 
am just about beginning a large church picture, which I believe is to be an 
order, it is the woman and child from the 12** Chap. of the Revelation—a 
subject of my own choosing, from its close resemblance to the style of the Vene- 
tians.—I am leading a happy life in the uninterrupted pursuit of my darling 
painting—and but for the common place cant in all ranks here I would say it 
is a very happy life, for it is needless to praise Italy to you and that I enjoy it 
in the Italian way.—Tell my dear friend Holmes, that I'll never pardon him 
for telling me he was so near me, without seeing me, he might have kept it a 
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secret. Say to his questions that I do not flit to England these 3 or 4 years 
at least, or as long [as] they give me orders for my work (not portraits) I shall 
remain—that I am taller and better made, and handsomer of course, and 
younger, what the devil!!—Tho’ curious, my complexion from my continued 
good health (which is another story) is become clear, but withal I should be 
still better with some of our “pleasant confabulations,” tho’ not in Goswell St.— 
That I never make portraits of myself, which in Painters, is like the Poets want- 
ing the Park trees their dinner—that is I’ve better to do.—People leave me orders 
and the money and I may do what I like, which is the height of what I aim’d at— 
That I don’t eat goat’s flesh, and the “Lacryma Christi” is my wine, and that I 
walk when it enables on the “Pincio,”” a Roman hill overlooking the whole City. 
May I beg you to remember me most kindly to him and his father and family.—Tell 
him that I shall hope to see him from what he says, and that it is no compliment 
to me [to] enquire about my pictures when he may see them at Somerset House 
&c.—Pray make my Compliment to M' Novello on her beautiful little book 
of Stowe Gardens which gave infinite pleasure, more so [as] I found your own 
exquisite song in it—altogether it interested me very much—Also be sure to 
make my remembrance to our fine mutual friend L. Hunt, whom I most heartily 
disire to see—also C. C. Clarke when you see him—In my next sending pictures 
to England you will find a portrait of poor Keats and also his grave, the latter 
I am rather proud of, as one of my best things. Tell me if your ‘Evening Service’ 
is compleat—you were so kind as to send me 7 books of it—now, how many are 
there? or is this all—I have had the Mottets bound together.—I once play’d the 
Organ at Naples for 2 Months and made use of these books, but the Monks 
complaind that the Music was very dull, and so I ventur’d the elevation of the 
Host with an “Ah Perdona” which they thought dull also—and so after several 
trials, I gave “Go to the Devil and shake yourself,’ which they liked very much 
—it is just their present Church Music.—So now I wish you good bye, I shall 
hope to hear from you when you get the Catalogue, and I will take care to 
send you my part of the Music. Believe me ever 
Your obliged friend 
Severn. 


XI 


Joseph Severn to Vincent Novello 


Rome. 1829. 
My dear Novello, 

I have had such a multitude of things to occupy my attention, and which 
were affairs of “downright business” by which I mean, what must be done: 
that I could not have the great pleasure of writing you to say how grateful 
I feel for the catalogue of your Music and the very kind offer you made me to 
chuse from it. and also to say how much I liked Mr. Fraser, and how much I 
regretted that he left Rome without my seeing him.—I missed him owing to 
a vile conspiracy which annoy'd me at the time and which I did not know how 
to emancipate myself from.—It was to rob me of £60 for servants wages, a 
demand made by the husband of my servant, who I had allowed to live in my 
house and whom I recommended to friends as a Porter.—I was saved by the 
exact manner in which I had kept a journal of my expenses &c.—This man 
with 18 others, swore to an agreement that he was my servant and not his wife, 
and they all attempted to identify both time and place—in answer to which I 
proved that I not only lived in another house but was also in Venice at the 
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time. This alibi saved me—for I afterwards discover’d that these wretches had 
money and aid from some arch enemy of mine, and it [was] by this, that the shame- 
ful cause was enabled to come into the Roman Court.—Pray do do me the 
justice to read this to Mr. Fraser, and tell him that I was in the midst of these 
troubles when he left Rome.—Pray assure him of the great respect I have for 
him.—I dare say that you know (altho’ I have not had the grace to inform 
you of it) that I am “Benedict the married man”’ of a year’s standing, and that 
I have the honor to be a father.—But altho’ you know these things I dare 
say it will be a pleasure to you to know also how happy I have been in the 
choice of my wife, how well and calmly I am going on and how contented I am to 
think of my future life, which was such a gloomy prospect at one time.—You 
will laugh at me, but I am so superstitious as to think that poor Keats’ dying 
blessing has raised me in all things—I won’t attempt to define the unknown 
connection of this with another world, by reasoning on this, but by the emotions 
of my own feelings—often do I feel that Keats’ noble spirit is about me.— I revel 
with him in Italian scenes which I know he would have loved.—I am raised from 
difficulties with remembrances of his advice—and above all the fine things he 
wish’d me in the very inmost of his poor broken heart have been realized. 
—I hope to pay a poor tribute to his memory in the next exhibition, in a pos- 
thumous portrait, and another of his grave, which is a very beautiful spot.— 
There is the Pyramid of C. Cestus in the back ground, and I propose introducing 
a young shepherd sleeping against the tombstone of Keats, his flock about 
him, and a ray of the moon illuminating his face—this will seem an Endymion, 
and yet be the positive fact.—I am happy you like the little picture I sent 
you, it is true to nature.—I do not wish it to go to the Exhibition as I am sending 
many more extensive works.—I can now enumerate as my Patrons nearly 
all the great Patrons of Art in England, and many more.—My best work (as 
they say) is an Italian Fountain, done for Prince Leopold, I hope it will be 
exhibited in the British Gallery, or certainly at Somerset House.—It gratifies me 
much to hear of the taste you have given in England for sacred Music. They 
tell me that almost every Church have [has] a choice and sing Mozart and Hadyn 
[sic] of your arrangement. My brother has written me about it, giving to you 
“all honour and praise.’”-—Tho’ unacquainted with the sacred Works of Purcell 
I hope that they will at last meet their merits, which must be great judging 
from his other works which I know.—I have often wondered at the neglect 
of Purcell who appears to be the father of Modern Music, at least he it was 
who substituted Poetry for the Mathematics in the science, at least as far as 
my poor judgment goes.—What a fine thing it will be should you be able to 
revise the universal taste and practice that existed in Vocal Music. Old Walton 
I remember speaks of it.—You are so kind as to offer me the choice of your 
Cat®® but I dare not be so bold save as to ask the favor of the wanting Numbers 
to your Mottetts & E* Service which you did me the favor to present me. 
The Mottetts I havI to No. 10. and the Er Service to No. 9.—Should there 
be some gem of Haydn that you delight to play, pray send it me—for I am a 
great enthusiast in this kind of Music.—If you send them to Mr. R. Westmacott 
Jun’ N° 14 South Audley Street, I shall have them by Christmas as a friend 
is coming here then. I reckon that you have seen my friend Lord Arundell 
before this, who said that he should bring back every work you had publish’d. 
—I hope my friend Holmes is well and doing well. I should like much to hear 
from him, silent fellow as he is.—L. Hunt & C. C. Clark I hope are well, remember 


me most kindly to them and Richards also the Prisoner in the Tower, easy be 
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his chains, for I know he must demand to be out. My dear wife begs to present 
her respect to you for the pleasure she has in her acquaintance with you thro’ 
your music, and to Mrs. Novello also the like for her elegant book called Stowe 
Gardens.—I fear M"™. N. will hardly remember me altho’ I do her so well.— 
Good bye my dear Novello—believe me your most 
obliged and admiring friend 
Joseph Severn. 


We are ill off here for Music more than I can say. We have nought but 
Rossini tll perform’d—and this extends to the Churches.—How I wish you would 
come to Italy to let them know what organ playing is—I hear still your organ 
at South St. and can never forget it. 


XII 
Samuel Wesley to Vincent, Novello 


240 Oxford Street. 
To Catholick Choirs and Organists. 


An erroneous manner of terminating the sizth Tone of the Psalms having 
obtained, in consequence of not distinguishing it rightly from the first, (which 
it nearly resembles with respect to Intervals); it becomes advisable to state, 
that the Chants of the four former of the 8 Ecclesiastical Modes ought always 
to be accompanied with a Minor third upon their final note; and the four latter 
with a Major third. 

The enclosed MS. shows the Difference between the Termination of the 
Ist and 6th Tones, as also the proper Accompaniments to each. 

I shall be glad if this Explanation prove useful towards producing Correct- 
ness and Uniformity in this Point of the Evening Church Offices, which has long 
needed Observation and Amendment. 


S. Wesley. 
Monday, Dec. 9** 1811. [Enclosure.] 
T1 The Ist tone should de- 


scend one interval: the 
EUOUA E Minor 8d ° Uu A-E 6th two, as at the sigas 


T.6 
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XIII 
Samuel Wesley to Vincent Novello 


Vigil of April Fool Day 1812. 
Dear N. 

Your Organ at South Street is certainly “strong in the Faith,” but I suspect 
your Bellows of Heterodoxy; for “not having the Fear of God before his Eyes, 
but being moved by the Instigation of the Devil, he did traiterously and of 
Malice aforethought” contrive, determine and resolve to be seized by a sudden 
Fit of Asthma, which the most experienced practional Hand could not relieve 
by the most sudorific Administrations and energetic Efforts.—The Consequences 
were such as might be naturally expected, namely, a Chord and a Puff, a Puff 
and a Chord, sometimes a Chord and no Puff, and then, a Puff and no Chord: how- 
ever: this Circumstance had the good Effect of reminding me of my biblical 
Researches of old, where in the Pentateuch, the Priest is ordered by the grand 
Architect of the Universe and “the supreme Disposer of all Events” to wear 
not only in his Vestment “a Bell and a Pomegranate,” but also a “Pomegranate 
and a Bell.” So that the Parallell will be much in this Guise: 


Bell versus Pomegranate: 
Pomegranate versus Bell. 


In the new Law, and under the Christian Dispensation, 


Puff versus Chord: 
Chord versus Puff. 


Which I take to be a compleat and satisfactory Solution of all the Difficulties 
attending the Reconciliation of the Jewish and Christian Churches. I was in- 
formed that the High Mass to-day was not dis-, but un-organized—per contra, 
the Vespers were not un-, but dis-organized, I can tell you. 


O! England! England! Wherefore art thou England? 


I know one Matter at least, about England as a Mister; that if I were an Am- 
bassador, being able to afford the keeping of such an Organ in Tune for half 
a guinea a Week (and this would be Plenty of Money for the Purpose) I should 
think myself below any Pretension to the Dignity of the gallows were I to 
hesitate a moment to advance double the Sum for such a Purpose. 

Friday the 5th of June is the Day, and will be the Night.—Catalani has 
written by her Amanuensis (a French Priest, therefore there can be no Doubt 
of Fidelity) that I am authorized to announce in the Papers her Determination 
to come forward in aid of a forlorn (and nearly blind) Organist, and has offered 
him his Victuals Gratis into the Bargain, next Sunday as ever is to be.—I am 
recommended to speak to her on the Bertinotti Question after her half Pint 
of Madeira. S. W. 


Have you heard any Tidings of the Umbrella minus? Mine (at present) 
is certainly yours and not my own. Don’t let us be robbed at Church and in the 
Choir, among the holy ones, without making out who’s who. 
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XIV 


S. Wesley to V. Novello 


Ramsgate. 
Harbour Street, 7. 
Thursday Oct. 1 [1812.] 
My dear N., 

I abstained from laying Siege to you by Post, until I felt qualified to give 
you a true and particular Account of our Intentions, Contentions and Operations. 
—lI mention Contention because my Coadjutor and myself have been retarded in 
our public Advancement by the Whimsies and Stupidity of two black Crows 
in the Shape and Guise of Parsons; one of them a Blockhead and the other a 
Brute.—The Story is this:—Mr. Webbe Senior suggested to his Son that he 
conceived it would be advisable, previous to our issuing public notice relative 
to anything like a Concert, to obtain the Permission of performing some select 
Pieces on the Organ at a Church or Churches (if deemed more eligible to attract 
Customers) and to give the Entertainment Gratis, in a Morning, thus rendering 
ourselves known not only as Artists, but as Lads of some Liberality and obliging 
Propensity.—The Clergyman of Ramsgate was afraid of offending the tight- 
laced Part of his Congregation by this Novelty, and therefore refused us; 
and the Hottentot of Margate upon our Application sent a most impudent 
vulgar Answer stating our Request to be so “highly indecorous and improper 
that he hesitated not a moment to give it his decisive Refusal.””—In Con- 
sequence of these Pros and Cons, the Time which might and would have been 
profitably employed in Preparations for our intended Party was unavoid- 
ably expended (not to say wasted) in waiting the Sentence of these driveling 
old Puts, and we were not able to announce our Day &c. until Saturday 
Evening last. 

Added to these Delights, there has been not a little Debate concerning the 
most opportune Season for our Exhibition, some advising the Morning (or 
Noon) and others the Evening.—The Advocates for the Morning argued the 
great Probability of Loungers employed at that Time in quest of “something 
new and strange” as an Inducement to fix the Meeting then; but to this was 
opposed the Fact of all the fine Folk being in the Habit of prancing about on 
their Palfries, and bowling about in their Tumbrils for 2 or 3 Hours after scrub- 
bing their mangey Carcases in the Sea, which would quite do away any reasonable 
Expectation of their coming to hear our Quaverings before Dinner Time.— 
The Arguments in favour of the Evening have ultimately prevailed, and we 
have at length determined on Saturday Evening next, Oct. 3'¢ at 8 o’clock.— 
We have met with some very kind and active Friends, who are making whatever 
Interest they can in our Favour, and I think that we have a tolerably good 
Prospect—but you know that my Expectations of Success in any Undertaking 
are not generally presumptuous, and I shall not murmur in the least, provided 
we depart hence without burning our Fingers, and I rather think we may rationally * 
hope as much as that.—We have engaged Miss Stephens (who is at Margate) 
as our Singer: I think you told me she was to have sung at the Thanksgiving 
Business in your Chapel: she has a very sweet voice, and sings in a pretty Style: 
there is no one else hereabout that can be endured by any but French Ears.— 
We mean to be very modest in our Prentensions, of the vocal sort especially; 
Miss S. is to sing two Songs, and Webbe and I intend joining her in two Glees, 
furthermore, also and moreover, I shall attempt to fiddle the Accompaniment 
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of Pleyel’s Sonata eto. which may be 


done without broken Bones. I trow; at least it is “devoutly to be wished.”— 
My compeer will also give one of Dussek’s most stately Pieces as a Solo: the 
Duet of “The Sisters” will also make its Appearance according to your Advice: 
another of Clementi (a Rattler) and a Fantasia, with some St. Giles’s Ditty or 
other for the Delight and Edification of the learned Critics now resident in the 
Isle of Thanet, and who rank pretty much with the majority of those in Lon- 
don, touching Judgement and Acumen, but that you know is neither here nor 
there. 

Pray, Sir, do me the favour to accept my “humble and hearty thanks 
for all your Goodness and loving Kindness to me” and my School Mistress to the 
North of Oxford Street. As we doubt being able to set forth sooner than 
Monday, of consequence I must once again intreat your Assumption of the 
Magisterial Chair on that Day, and you shall have very speedy Intelligence of 
our Arrival, whenever that shall be brought about, which I trust will be in 
the Course of Tuesday. 

I forget whether you are as devout an Adorer of the Main Ocean as I, 
but if I were a Gem’man like, I would always live within a Hop, Skip and Jump 
thereof. I am convinced by my present experience that it would secure me a 
Perpetuity of Health, which I am singular enough to esteem a greater Blessing 
than long Life. 

M:. W. and I appear about every other Day in Puris naturalibus upon 
the Coast, to amuse the Fish and the Ladies. We scorn wooden Machines, where 
there is neither Prospect nor Sea Room; irksome Obstacles to aquatic Animals. 

Yours as ever 
S. Wesley. 

P. S. Horsley and his Spouse Elect, Callcot’s eldest Daughter, with 
her Mother are down here, and we met them Yesterday by Accident on the 
Coast, just as we were about to strip.—Miss C. said she should have known 
me at any Distance by Sight, and she had a narrow Chance of exercising her 
Memory in my birth day Suit. 

P. S. We meet at Margate and Ramsgate the most perfect Piano-forte 
Artists you can imagine: they play uniformly in 5*** & Octaves.—I see your 
name as a Subscriber to Mr. Panormo’s Concerto, and I am sure by the Speci- 
mens of his Compositions I have seen that you have a Great Deal to learn yet. 


XV 


S. Wesley to V. Novello 
23 June 1818. 
Dear N. 

Herein are the Tunes required, written at a Mail Coach Pace, and therefore 
very probably containing some Inaccuracies: these however you can examine, 
and substitute what shall be the right Thing whenever the wrong may happen 
to occur.— 

My girl was very well received at Vauxhall: encored, and so on; and the 
Manager seemed pleased: if he only please to engage her, we shall all be pleased. 
—I doubt however if this will take place during the present Season, as there 
seem Singers enow without her.—Jemmy Hook to whom I had the Impudence 
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to introduce myself, and to whom I never before spake in my Life, surprised me 
not a little by his extreme Courtesy and still more by informing me that he 
had just published a Voluntary at Bland and Weller’s, inscribed to my own 
Honor’s Worship and Glory.—Of course, I was very reconnoissant: he desired 
me to take up any number of Copies I might be disposed for: I have taken three, 
and have given one to little Joey—I assure you that the Stuff is none of the worst, 
and the Fugue much more in the Shape of one than any thing I ever yet heard 
Crotch do upon the organ.—Hook’s Preludium at the opening of the Acts was 
also exceedingly good: in thorough Organ Style, and with knowing Modulation.— 
I was never more agreeably surprized altogether. 

I intend to start hence on Friday, by 5 o’clock in the Morning—there- 
fore if you have any Inclination to see me once more before John Ketch Es- 
quire does me and my Country Justice, your better Way will be to look in 
here, at the Condemned Hold in the Course to To-morrow Evening.—I will 
also shew you the Woluntary, and should like to have your candid opinion thereof 
and thereon. Yours as usual S. W. 

P. S. Birchall’s People promise to send the Bach Proofs to you, but 
nevertheless have the Charity to jog some of their Memories. 

Wednesday, 23d of June 1813. 
XVI 


S. Wesley to V. Novello 
(20 July 1814.]} 
Dear N. 

I have compleated the Transcript of the Trio, and therefore now the only 
remaining Point is the Settlement of a Time for performing it in “‘worshipful 
Society.” —Sunday, I think, all Matters considered, not the most eligible Day, 
especially as we are to assemble in rather a public-looking Place; added to this, 
two or three People whom I mean to invite, and who are worthy Guests, are more 
punctilious about the Ceremony of Sunday than you and I.—What say you to 
Monday next?—I shall be disengaged from One o’clock on that Day, and will 
attend at any Hour from that till 12 at Night, which perhaps might be con- 
sidered rather late.—Pray turn all this over in your cogitating Sconce, and let 
me know without unnecessary Delay how you can cut and contrive:—Salomon 
is much agog to be among us: I would strain a Point to accommodate him as to 
Time.—Clementi has promised to come.—The Cramers I shall invite; although 
of J. B. I have no Hope, especially as I think it probable that he has heard (by 
some Side Wind) how well Wilson can play his Musick. 

The selected Mass went in very prime Stile on Sunday, notwithstanding 
the Absence of Lanza.—Miss Bonxyer and her Mamma were all in the Raptures. 
—lIndeed all went nicely, and the ‘vitam venturi’ they roared out with becoming 
Enthusiasm, in which I joined, and made young L4 Petre laugh thereat, which 


comforted the Cockles of my Heart amain. S. W. 
XVII 
e S. Wesley to V. Novello 


Gower Place. Monday Evening 
[15 Jan. 1816). 
Dear N. 
We cooked the Hash yesterday as well as we could without you, and I 
think the Mass went very well: we had Ricci’s Kyrie, Gloria, Sanctus and Agnus, 
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and the selected Credo, and Roman Domine: Miss Stamp (who is intimate with 
Miss Harington) was introduced into the Choir, and certainly would be an Ac- 
quisition to you, were she engaged as a Fixture.—The Feast was “‘of the Name 
of Jesus,” and Turle and Prina sang ‘O Jesu Pastor bone,’ that fine treaty 
Lollypop of old Webbe, but it had quite a ravishing Effect, upon the Ladies 
especially. 

The Hymn “that’s call’d Te Dum” is to be halloo’d out next Thursday 
it seems, and your Nightingales want a Rehearsal, and wished me to inform you 
and suggest that perhaps Wednesday Evening might suit you to drill them.—I 
promised to give you this Intelligence. 

I inclose the Hymn of the Feast yesterday, which of course you will har- 
monize among the rest.—It is a very nice one. 

Yours in great haste 


S. Wesley 
I suppose you had a roaring Day with Hunt yesterday. 


XVIII 


A Dialogue which happened on Saturday, July 27**, 1816 in Chappell’s 
Music Shop, between Mr. Jones, the Welsh Harper and Antiquarian, Mr. Ayrton, 
the Philharmonic Orator and Legislator and S. W. 

Jones.—Mr. Wesley, how came you not to be at White’s last Musical 
Auction, where several of Sebastian Bach’s Works were sold, and some of them 
which I think you know nothing of? 

S. W.—I saw the Catalogue previous to the Sale, and found no Pieces of 
Bach with which I was not before acquainted.—I am at present in Possession 
(as a Loan) of six curious and grand Preludes and Fugues, with an additional 
Base Line entirely for the Pedals. 

Ayrton.—I think these were sold at Salomon’s Auction. 

S. W.—I am inclined to believe the contrary. I know them to be very 
scarce in this Country—I doubt whether there be another Copy here. 

Ayrton.—I’m sure ’tis no such thing, there were several Manuscripts of 
Bach in Salomon’s Library which I did think worth bringing forward, and 
I rather think this Work was among them. 

S. W.—I wonder at this Omission of yours as every Note of this Author 
is valuable. 

Ayrton—(with a Sneer). To you they may be so, but very few are of your 
Opinion. 

S. W.—All those are of my Opinion who deserve the Name of either 
Musicians or Judges of Music.—Bach’s works are the finest Study possible for 
all our musical Doctors in this Country.—Were he living he would stare not a 
little to find how they had ever acquired their title.* 

[Exit S. W., Jones and Ayrton staring mutually at each other and at an 
humble untitled Mister’s Hardihood, which of Course they dubbed to be 
Impudence.—N’importe—I came away in high good Humor with myself, and 
you are not much out of Humour with me for sarving it out handsomely to 
these Vermin.] 


IN. B. Ayrton’s Father was a Doctor of Music, and one of the most egregious 
Blockheads under the Sun. 


| | 
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XIx 


S. Wesley to V. Novello 


[No date. Probably early in 1817.] 

I request your candid and unreserved Opinion delivered to me in your 
own Hand and by your own Hand, of my whole present State, both mental, public, 
and domestic, freely delivering your Sentiments as far as you have been able 
hitherto to judge of the probable, possible or more immediate Causes of the 
general and permanent Discomfort you have so long witnessed.—Be assured 
that I shall take every thing you may observe in good Part, if not immediately 
according with my exact Notions at the present Moment, and at all Events it 
will serve to strengthen Reflexions which I am continually induced and obliged 
to make upon Ways and Means of every kind. 


[Separate Sheet] 

My dear Friend 

You guess the Purport of this: I am again your importunate Applicant 
for a Lift to-morrow: My upper Story is still far from in patient Order, and I feel 
that you have a Right to add the same Observation in Consequence of my 
thus molesting you—However you have kindly forbidden my Apologies, and I 
will therefore not augment your Trouble by them. 

Ever yours 
Tuesday morn®. 
xx 


S. Wesley to V. Novello 


Sat” May. [1817.] 
My dear Friend, 

Here am I in the greatest Agonies of Mind and Body too, tho’ the latter 
are the less—All forsake me: why is this?—If you think you ought not to come 
and comfort me I must submit, but I trust this is not so.—O come my dear 
Novello, and leave me not utterly in my deep Distress.—My Prayer is unavailing, 
else how do I long for a Release from my offended Maker!—It is HARDEST that 
even my little ones are withholden from seeing me. Alas, alas, Despair is for 
ever in Prospect. Will you come this Evening, Do, for Pity’s Sake. S. W. 


XXI 


S. Wesley to V. Novello 
[29 Aug. 18202] 

My dear N. 

It is as false as mischievous to tell you that I never Enquire after you: 
I have not gone to Ball’s for many Weeks, because I do not like Insult added 
to the Train of my Miseries.—Major is the only Person of whom I can learn 
concerning You, and him I seldom see more than once in a Month or 6 Weeks. 
—I most truly and deeply sympathized on the news of your most afflicting Loss: 
Several Times have I known its Bitterness by Experience.—I have always 
considered you among the very few who care what becomes of me, and have 
been ever alive to your kindness for me.—My Views of any Peace or Comfort 


| 
{ 
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My good Fcend 
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5. Wesley to Novello, Nov. 20 [1820 (British Museum 
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on Earth have long since terminated, and could I only secure a Probability 
that my poor children would not exist in wretchedness, I could perhaps drag 
out the sad Remainder of my melancholy Journey in less Horror and Agitation. 
—To be starved one’self is dismal enough, but to become the Cause of similar 
Destruction to others, and worst of all to those we do and ought to love, is 
insupportable by any but a Heart of Adamant. 

I am very low and ill, but would most willingly meet you, any where 
but in Duke Street.—The Music at the Chapel is too overwhelming for me to 
stand.—Behnes’s in Newman Street is always open to me, and where I wish 
you to address any communication to your sincere (tho’ now decayed and per- 
ishing) old Friend and Companion 

29th of Aug.—Tuesday. 

Euston St. Euston Sqre. 
[Endorsed by Novello: ‘From Dear Sam Wesley.’] 


XXII 


S. Wesley to V. Novello 
Nov. 20. [1820?] 
Monday Noon. 
My good Friend N 
Can you give or obtain for me any Copying: literary or musical? either 
of them would be very acceptable at present, and the Terms I must leave to 
your Consideration, remaining always 
My dear Friend 
Most cordially Yours 
S. Wesley. 


P. S. I write this at Mt Rimbault’s, N. 9 Denmark Street, Soho, where 
I call almost daily, and should receive an early Line speedily, with which I 
hope you will oblige me. 

I have not forgotten your Desire of the Ossian Recit: have Patience with 
me:—Whenever I write it, I must do it from Memory, for I have not the Book 
where it is—M®. De la Fite is in the country and I think he has it in his trunk 
locked up. 


[Endorsed by V. Novello:] 


I wish to place this affecting note on record, as an eternal disgrace to the 
pretended Patrons of Good Music in England, who could have the contemptible 
bad taste to undervalue and neglect the masterly productions of such an extraor- 
dinary Musician as Sam Wesley, and who had the paltry meanness of spirit, to 
allow such a real Genius (who, like Purcell, was an honor to the Country where 
he was born) to sink into such poverty, decay and undeserved neglect, as to be 
under the necessity of seeking employment as a mere drudging Copyist to pre- 
vent himself from Starvation. 

The behaviour of the rich Patrons of Wesley, in England reminds me of 
the equally despicable behaviour of the self-styled nobility among the cold- 
blooded, selfish and beggarly-proud Scotch, towards their really illustrious 
countryman, Burns. 

May such unfeeling brutes meet their just reward. 

Vincent Novello. 
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S. Wesley to V. Novello : 


[27 Nov. 1821.] 
Dear N. 

Can you recommend me to a Pennyworth of Writing of any Sort, whether 
of Music or Words in the transcribing Way? As a Composer I am a Cripple, 
but in copying I believe I remain as correct, tho’ certainly not so expeditious 
as heretofore.—You will perhaps give | me a speedy Line upon the Subject, and 
I hope believe me always 

Your obliged Friend 
S. W. 
16 Euston Street. Tuesday 27 Nov. ’21 


XXIV 
S. Wesley to V. Novello 


16 Euston Square. [9 Dec. 1822(?)] 

Dear N. 

The following are my Notions about the Progression objected to,— 

First, I think the Effect by no means harsh or unpleasant to the Ear, 
and when a Transition is not so, even if it be not according to an old Strict 
Rule (or in other Words a License) I do not see a Necessity for rejecting it. 

2dly, there certainly are numerous Instances of the same Progression 
in’some of the best Writers, as you truly observe. 

8rdly, the very same occurs in Handel’s Song “‘Ev’ry Valley,”’ Messiah 


I was taught that a perfect and imperfect 5‘* in Succession were allowable, 
when not put in the extreme Parts, the highest and lowest.—I have no more 
to say. 
Will you meet me at Mr. De la Fite’s, on Saturday Evening, No. 40, 
Clarendon Square, Somers Town, near the Catholic Chapel,—I will stay for 


you from 6 till 8. He is a very kind Friend to poor 
S. W. 


P. S. If I am to try for a few Halfpence by a Concert, ought Time to 
be trifled with? pray come on Sat. 


hin: & war Dex 


Movil 
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Endorsement by Vincent Novello, of S. Wesley's letter of 


Nov. 20 [1820 ?| (British Museum) 


/ A / / 
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XXV 


S. Wesley to V. Novello 
[4 July 1823.] 

My Dear Novello 

My old Friend, Mr. Jos. Barret (No. 50, Upper Berkley Street, Edgware 
Road) a sensible, worthy, conscientious and feeling Character, has given me 
his solemn Promise, that should he outlive me, which I most cordially hope 
and trust he will, I may safely depend upon his energetic Endeavour to fulfil 
my Request and gratify my earnest Desire of having my poor Remains deposited 
as near as can possibly be contrived to the precious Relicks of my transcendant 
and inestimable Friend in the Church Yard of Paddington:—and I have stated 
to the said J. B. my firm Persuasion that you will readily and heartily co-operate 
with him towards the punctual Accomplishment of this my anxious Wish, long 
cherished and unceasing. 

I own that you would much gratify me by Consenting to an Interview 
with him upon the Subject, and which I am positive you would not afterwards 
regret, as you would find him a perfectly well bred man, possessed moreover 
of the unaffected Delicacy which belongs to a genuine Philanthropist, therefore 
you need not apprehend from him the slightest future encroachment on your 
Time by a Viva Voce Agreement and Stipulation to perform a tender Act of 
Charity to him who was once 

S. Wesley. 


Euston Street 
July 1823. 


XXVI 
S. Wesley to V. Novello 


Wednesday, 12*» May, 1824. 

Dear N. 

You know there is much squabbling at present in the Courts of Law about 
a right Definition of Blasphemy; but I fear that you have incurred the Guilt 
of musical high Treason in the Estimation of another Court, perhaps not less 
formidable to those who can flatter for Bread: what think you of the King’s 
Court (par Excellence)?—You are not aware that among those whom you 
denominate “plodding Pedants” and “‘tasteless Drones,” you have unluckily 
included a Personage high in Royal Favour amd musical Office, and to whom, 
although I cannot but apply what Voltaire did to Father Adam, that he is 
not “le premier des Hommes,” yet he must be confest to hold a literary Priority 
even to Johnson, Porson, and Tooke; for his name commenceth with A, and I 
do believe that if you guess, you may be right to a T in the next letter. 

Although but by a few years my junior (therefore no Chicken), yet I am 
assured by many that he is even now only a Chopping Boy—upon the Organ. 
Well then, be it known unto you (and to all the World for what I care) that this 
is the ponderous Authority that has laid all its Weight upon my unfortunate 
(and I thought inoffensive) Apoggiatura, which however I nevertheless consider 
very effectually rescued from Suffocation by your timely Interference; and 
your general Observation upon the Insufficiency of Rule, to render harsh Sounds 
Pleasant, or pleasant Sounds harsh, are so thoroughly incontrovertible, that 
finding the Chord which did not shock me, does not shock you, them whom it 
does shock I shall leave to recover at their Leisure. 
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It is usually thought a great Recommendation to a Man aiming at Ad- 
vancement and Celebrity, that he has been under the Tuition of some very eminent 
Master: but still this Plan will not infallibly succeed: I remember the Cir- 
cumstance of an amateur Performer on the Violin (and a Nobleman, be pleased 
to remember), boasting in a large musical Society in the Presence of Giardini, 
that he had learned to play the Violin under him for a Series of Years.— 
Giardini replied: “I beg your Pardon my Lord—it is true that I did try to 
teach you for about ten Years, but you never did learn any Ting, O no no no! 
Notting at all!” 

I do not mean to determine whether this Story has any remote Reference 
to Criticisms and Choppings, and great’ A’s. Yours truly, 

And as you will not see me, let me see your Writing. 8. 


XXVII. 


S. Wesley to V. Novello. 
{14 June, 1824.] 
Dear N. 

The Words of the vocal Ditty herewith were nearly the last that my 
excellent Father uttered to me very shortly before his Death, and I have for 
some Time wished to give them Sounds a little congenial with the Sentiment.— 
Your Opinion of this Tune, and all other musical Matters is nearly the only 
one I consider worth a thought, so I leave it with you in the rough State, not 
having yet made any other Copy.— 

Should you outlive me, which I hope and trust you will, by many years, 
I can now please myself with the Notion of your regarding this Scrap as what 
I have entitled it, Carmen Funebre, applied to myself, and a Testimony of 
my Veneration for the Dictates of a Parent whose Value was utterly unknown 
to me till he was translated to Society alone worthy of him! 

You will not term this preaching and croaking, knowing that I only 
disclose genuine Feelings; for I have long regarded as an Axiom, a very unfashion- 
able and nearly exploded Doctrine in our enlightened Nation, to which I however 
shall adhere with determined Tenacity, namely, that Nothing is worth a Lye. 
This Prejudice (as Courtiers and Time-Servers term it) has always stood in 
my Way to that Preferment which so many call Honour; and Veracity is pretty 
well known to be no Road to Riches, and so little is it successful in making 
Friends, that one D* Terence, (who lived rather before your or my Time) has 
remarked that it leads to just the contrary Result, for says he Obsequium 
Amicos. Veritas odium parit. 

Tho’ I never could “boo to golden Calves,”’ yet I have learned to bend 
to old Age with tolerable Contentedness, so certain that a few Days or Years 
will set all strait in the Grave. 

I must obtain your Consent to introduce my Friend Barret to you, if 
solely on one Account: and as this concerns a last Request of mine, I do reckon 
upon your not opposing it:—be assured he is not among those who will annoy 
you by leaving at your Door a Pack of Cards (with his Name in German Text), 
or with teasing Solicitations to visit—in short, I will pledge 20 Years Experience 
of his Character that he will be no more troublesome to you in future than he 
is now. He is moreover a suitable Man: and yet perhaps some will doubt this, 
for he knows nothing of Music! Y'* in Truth 


Monday 14 June. 


] 

| 
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XXVIII 


S. Wesley to V. Novello. 
[No date. 1824.] 

Dear N 

Herewith are the separate Parts of the Carmen Funebre, and I think 
that as the Motett “Exultate Deo” is quite familiar of old to our Friend Street, 
and the present Tune somewhat of a Novelty (never having been sung at all) 
it will be as well to put it into the Hands and Mouths of your well-drilled Corps, 
to be produced on the Evening when you wish me to join your vocal Party. 

As soon as I can I will make a Score for you, as I promised—Perhaps 
you may be able to sketch out sufficient Score from the Parts to rehearse it a 
little with those whom you judge the least likely to be quite steady and correct. 

It is lucky that Mad™®* Catalani is not the 1** Canto, as she must first have 
learned the 116 Bars par ceur, requiring therefore a longer Lesson than would 
be quite agreeable to give. The Text of Scripture which declares that one 
“who runs may read” does not appositely apply to our vociferous Heroine: 
we all know that she runs longer and faster than any Mortal of musical Taste 
can tolerate, but the reading Remainder of the Text is quite “another Part of 
Speech.’” 

Yours 
S. W. 

'Banti was another of these vocally voluble Dunces, who made the Band attend 

24 Rehearsals for one Opera, never having studied so vulgar a Portion of Singing as 


the Gamut on Paper. She was however one of the best Singers, the finest Actress, 
and the stoutest Swallower of Brandy in the Operatic Annals of England. 


XXIX 


S. Wesley to V. Novello 
[13 Sept. 1824.] 
Dear N. 

From my Smattering in Latin I just venture to guess at a Line of Italian, 
as far as an Opera Song goes, but having no Dictionary I steer without Rudder 
or Compass, only by the Star of the Latin Roots.—You ask what’s all this 
about? Why I am putting in Chords to Handel’s 18 Duets for the Accommo- 
dation of the Country Ladies and Gentlemen, under the divine Authority of 
the Royal Harmonic Institution, and at the Solicitation of that royal quondam 
culinary Artist, but now the supreme Disposer of Minstrelsy and Minstrels 
in “the Devil’s Drawing Room” (Byron’s name for London)—and whose 
Name I need not spell at Length to you.u—You may remember something of 
him at the House of Jos. Gwilt Esq" that Mirror of irradicable Friendship & 
Constancy.—Now I like to understand the Words with which I meddle whether 
by Choice or Necessity: the latter is the Case at present, and I shall feel it very 
kind if you will just sketch me out the meaning of the Lines annexed in English. 
—I daresay I have classed them aukwardly, but if they are wrongly spelt it 
is the fault of the Copy, as I was very careful in my Transcript. 

I was much disappointed at not meeting you at Hampstead on the Day 
that Burgh gave me great Hopes of your coming. —I believe I know your 
principal Objection to visiting there, namely the vitriolic and acetous Qualities 
of the Hostess, whom I no more delight in than yourself, but I have learned to 
make her quite a secondary or more truly no Consideration, and there is so 
much of amiable Frankness and Cordiality in your Pupil that it more than 
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compensates me for the Gothic Inhospitality of Mamma.—Moreover Burgh 
himself is so odd a fellow, that he diverts me at least as much as Matthews 
or Punch.—(N. B. I have always regarded the latter as by far the greatest 
Comedian of any Age or Country.)—But after all, no one can justly direct 
the Conduct, because he cannot possess the individual Consciousness of another, 
therefore not feel identically with him; but I cannot help thinking that had you 
been with us that Evening, you would have found Andidote to the Poison 
over and above, the former being scarcely perceptible,—I am about arranging 
the names of my Customers alphabetically.—Will it be too much Trouble to 
you to give me (in Condensation) the List of those whom you have sent to 
my Shop?—I am teazing other Friends in the same Way, so that my Excuse is 
that I have the Impartiality to torment more Benefactors than yourself. 
Yours as always 


S. Weasley. 
18** of 1824. 
Euston Street 
Monday 
XxX 
S. Wesley to V. Novello. 
[25 Sept. 1824.] 


Dear N., 

I learn that the perambulating Biographers at the Abbey whose Trade 
it is to prate to the Public about the Tombs and the Wax Work Royalties, 
object to the Noise of the Organ out of Church Hours, as interruptive of their 
Oratory. Now I guess that you would not relish much Impertinence from such 
Quarters, and I have therefore agreed with Mr. Cooper to meet at his Church 
(St. Sepulchre’s, clumsily so christened) on Wednesday at Noon, where I think 
you will not disapprove of the Organ, and where we shall experience no Chance 
of Disturbance.—He will bring some Tunes of the old Wig (as John X™ B. 
dutifully called his Father) which will render it necessary for us to overload 
ourselves with Books, but I hope that Holmes will bring and play his Fugue 
that you mentioned. 

I was very glad that you relished your Evening at Kentish Town: Harding 
feels all the Hospitality which he shews, and is no faint Antithesis to our old 


Host in Stamford Street: little Profession, but genuine Cordiality. 
Yours as usual 


25 Sept™ Saty 
P. S. I need not add that the Church aforesaid is hard by to Newgate. 


XXXI 


S. Wesley to V. Novello. 


[27 Jan” 1825. Novello’s writing] 
Dear N. 

Should you be minded to take a Stroll to Kentish Town on Sunday, you 
know when and where to pick me out, and I shall most willingly jog on with you, 
provided you will excuse my Pace being somewhat less than that of winged- 
footed Achilles. 


| 

| 

| 

8. W. 

| 
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The Apology for all my mortal Sins committed against holy Counterpoint 
in my Church Service being now made, as well as I could manage it, the same 
shall be presented to your Supervision if you will meet me on Sunday. 

I am pretty sure that the Gentlemen of the Harmonicon will say to me in 
other Words “‘Depart from us, for we will have none of thy Ways.”—With all 
my Heart: I don’t like theirs, and if they should insert the Paper from Appre- 
hension of what must be the Construction put on their Refusal, still I have 
resolved to have nothing more to do with them: they are evidently a Junto of 
mere book-making Blunderers, interspersed with a few half-in-half Musicians 


with just Knowledge enough to betray their Ignorance. 


I am authentically informed that M* Ayrton, of Operatical Notoriety, 
is one of the head-Pigs at the Trough, and I nothing doubt that our royal and 
metropolitan Organist is like unto him in the Dignity of musical Jurisdiction. 
—I think Crotch could hardly write such Nonsense as the others, but as he 
loves Money better than real Reputation, every Lye may have its Price in this 
noble army of Wiseacres. 

Prince Hohenloe’s Miracles have been very fashionable: I have lately 
worked one myself, which (strange to say) I can put in my Pocket: it has been 
already in the Ears of many, and I hope will be in the Tongues of more, and 
there is a great deal of useful Transubstantiation attached to it. If you will 
come on Sunday, I will try to prove my Words true. 

Yours as always 
S. W. 


P. S. I think Elliston’s Brains (if he have any) ought to be blown out. 
He it seems would have extorted £2,000 from poor Kean if he had not risked 
his, & 5000 more peoples’ Lives on Monday Night. 

P. S. 24. Do you think that the Proposal of copying & arranging Siz 
Pages of Ms. Music for a Guinea (throughout a Work) is too much, or too] 
little, or neither? 


XXXII 


S. Wesley to V. Novello. 


[4 May 1825. Dated by V. N. 
Dear N. 

Thank you for your letter, but not much for the sickly Part of the Intelli- 
gence.—All is up or down in this Whirligig World: I too have very strong 
Doubts of my attending your Society on Thursday.—My loving Wife has 
caused me to be arrested, and To-morrow (not being able to advance £25 tout 
d'un coup) I am going to Prison: any sudden Release is far from certain, and 
hardly probable, and I am rather puzzled how to be in Durance vile and at Church 
at one and the same Time on Sunday next.—The Duty must be done somehow; 
but that How is the Crux Possibilitatis, upon which I fear the Reputation of 
my general Punctuality at that there Shop may be in the sinking Line.—You 
will hear from me shortly either from this House or my Prison-House, very 
shortly, but you see the Necessity of my warning you against my certain Appear- 
ance at the Crown and Anchor on Thursday. Pray make no Secret there of the 
real Cause of my Absence.’ 

Yrs as in general 
S. W. 


1The last sentence has been carefully erased. 
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Euston Street. 
Tuesday 10** of May [1825]. 
Dear N. 

Here I am, safe, (which I was when locked up by my loving Wife last 
Week) but to add, sound, is hardly true, for I am not well recovered from the 
Effects of close Air, and what is still worse, the witnessing Scenes of Misery 
impossible for me to relieve. . . . 

Adieu. S. W. 


XXXII 


S. Wesley to V. Novello. 
‘ [June, 1825] 
Dear N. 

I do no know whether you are aware that a certain Canonist is also a 
prodigious Church & King-Man, (as indeed all canonical Folk ought to be): 
I have therefore guessed that the following might a little metagrobolize him as 
your favorite Rabelais may say: 

Billy Horsley (Mus. Bac.) is the Man (of all others) 

To shorten our Clergy’s exorbitant Length: 

For (by gen’ral Consent of his classical Brothers) 

He denoucnes Two Fifths, and they just make a Tenth. 

Do what you like with this; I think your Friend Hunt (being a loyal 
Man) would laugh at it. 

On Tuesday I mean to set out to Cambridge, in Spite of my Horror of 
Stage Coaches.—O for Mercury’s winged Feet, but perhaps after all, Mercury’s 
a bad thing, and as to a good God, I know that is among your Doubts. _S. W. 


11 June 1825. 
Dear N. 

The following, I think is a better Reading of my Squib upon orthodox 
Canonists, and as whenever I mend (which alas! is but seldom) I like my Friends 
to know it, Vanity furthers unto you the 24 Edition.— 

Billy Horsley (Mus. Bac.) is the Lad of all others 

To shorten our Clergy’s exorbitant Length: 

From a Duty most due to the Pedants (his Brothers) 

He denounces two Fifths, and they just make a Tenth. 
* * « * * 


XXXIV 
Samuel Wesley to V. Novello. 


Euston Street, Euston Square, 
Saturday, 7th of March 1829. 
Dear Sir 
The ingenious and profligate Author of “Lacon” (viz., the Reverend Colston) 
has truly said in his Book, that an “intelligent Man is generally an intelligible 
Man.”—Now I wish to prove at least that I am the latter; and therefore will 
express my Judgement more exactly than can be conveniently done amid Bac- 
chanalian Potations, upon the Contents of the Paper which you gave me on 
our last Lodge Night. 
I remain stedfast in the Conviction, that no multitudinous Addition of 
Instruments can ever in the least degree augment the Solemnity of Tone which 
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the Organ inherently possesses and which will perpetually unite with the human 
Voice, in a Similarity of Effect, vainly attempted by any other Instrument 
than the Flute. It is true that some Voices resemble the Reed Stops of an Organ; 
(Braham’s for example) but then, the Tone of the human Voice is either naturally 
bad, or vitiated by a false Mode of exerting it, which latter is unquestionably 
Braham’s case. 

The nearer the Approach of Tone in the human Voice to that of a fine 
Diapason; (whether of stopt or open Pipes) in that Proportion will be its Approxi- 
mation towards Perfection. In your Paper is stated, that “the Introduction 
of stringed Instruments may increase the Flow of Harmony.” This is not 
correct, altogether; they certainly strengthen the Force of the Tones; but not 
the Power of the radical and constituent Harmony.—That they much embellish 
and diversify the general Effect will not be disputed; but then, that general 
Effect is rather theatrical than ecclesiastic.—wherefore I agree with your Critic, 
that ““Requiems,” sung to the Organ, without stringed or wind instruments, 
are indisputably the most “consistent with perfect Taste;” & will be universally 
found “more impressive upon every devout Mind, as well as upon every com- 
petent Judge of 75 wrepov, 

Whoever begins and continues to practice ever so strenuously on the Piano 
Forte and shall even be able to execute the marvellous Difficulties of Messrs. 
Hummel and Moscheles, will, when attempting the right Way of performing 
even a Psalm Tune upon an Organ, soon discover his Incompetency:—for even 
admitting that these Pianists are Harmonists, that is, that they understand 
how to modulate aright, (which is very seldom the Case), yet they are sure to 
treat the noblest of all Instruments in the mood aukward and barbarous Way: 
for Instance, in striking any Chord, they do not put down the Keys simultane- 
ously, which on the Organ should always be done, but after another, beginning 
at the lowest note in the Base: so that (to use a harsh military Metaphor) the 
Effect on the Ear is not that of a general instantaneous Explosion but rather of 
a running Fire: To make this conspicuous, take the following Diagram: We 
will name the Chord of C, E, G, in the Base, and its Reduplication in the Treble 
(though beginning in a different Order) :— 


Treble ; C | A Novice on the Organ (who may be veré adeptus on 
G | the Piano Forte) will strike one Key after another— 
G | thus: 

Base E 


Treble E 
G 


Base G 


The effect of which (in a Psalm Tune for Instance) is perfectly ludicrous. 
Added to this absurd mode of handling the Keys of an Organ, the Pianist 
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constantly forgets that the sound of every Pipe is continuous, not fleeting, like 
that of the Piano Forte; and therefore although on the latter, the Finger may 
remain without Mischief upon a Key, for some Time after the temporal Value 
of the Note has been exhausted; the Fact is totally the opposite as to the Organ, 
which necessarily preserves a Continuation of the Tone so long as ever the Finger 
may remain upon the Key: consequently, if the Execution of every Passage 
be not extremely nice, and accurate; if the Length of a note, (either in Slow or 
brisk Measure), be protracted, even for Half a Second beyond its legitimate 
Duration, false Harmony will be the instantaneous Consequence: So far are 
they miserably mistaken who imagine the Piano Forte an Instrument requiring 
more delicate management than the other;—whereas the direct Reverse is the 
Truth. 

He who wishes to be a good Player, both on the Piano Forte and the Organ, 
must learn the latter first: if he do otherwise he will never be an Organist deserving 
the Name of one. And now for a little Masonic Confidence.—I shrewdly Suspect 
that you were the Suggestor of my Right and Title to all the Finery which I 
came down to the Banquet bedizened withal, the other Monday. If you were 
thus zealous to place me among the worthies, 

“Stuck o’er with Titles, and hung round with Strings” 
let me express my Thanks for kind Intention at once to you: if some-one 
other of the Brethren made the Motion, tell me his Name, that I may make a 
due Acknowledgement to him. 

I fully believe that you give me Credit for a Fact, of which I am internally 
conscious, namely, that my Mind is not that of a mere Musician: I have (from 
a Boy) been a Lover of more of the Alphabet than the incipient English Letters, 
and had I not been an idle Dog, under the Instruction of my classical Father 
(whose Loss is by me daily felt, more than 40 years since its Occurrence) I might 
long ago have been well qualified to bandy Latin and Greek along with Parr 
and Porson. My Trade is Music, I confess; and would to Heaven it had only 
been destined for mine. Amusement, which would certainly have been the Case, 
had I availed myself of the Advantages which were offered me in Juvenescence, 
of rendering myself eligible for any one of the learned Professions; but it was 
(it seems) otherwise ordained; and I was to attend only to the Cultivation of 
one Talent, which unluckily cost me no Trouble to do: had there been any up- 
Hill Work for me in Music, I should soon enough have sacrificed it altogether. 
You will perhaps wonder at my pestering you with all this Egotism but I will tell 
you my Motive: Although I am pretty closely occupied in drumming the 
intrinsic Value of Minims and Semi breves both into Paper Skulls and impene- 
trable; yet I contrive to make Time (some how or other) for Attention to the Whole 
Alphabet, and should feel no Objection to rendering myself useful among Persons 
engaged in literary Pursuits, as far as I should feel conscientiously warranted 
to take a Share in them.—In our boasted “March of Intellect” are certainly 
Plenty of opportunities to increase and strengthen the Battalions; and I think 
that I should not rashly volunteer any Promise which I might feel incapable 
of rightly performing. 

Perhaps I might lend a helping Hand in some critical Work, where I 
understand the Language and the Subject, and if you will think a little upon 
this Proposal, and hint some Information concerning it, you will thereby gratify 

Dear Sir, 
Your sincere Friend & Brother, 
S. Wesley. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


SAMUEL WESLEY 
(From an anonymous pencil drawing in the 
British Museum) 


| 
i 
1 
| 
| 
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XXXV 
Samuel Sebastian Wesley to Vincent Novello. 


Close. Exeter. Nov. 5, 1839. 
Dear Sir, 

I did not acknowledge the receipt of the first letter you were so kind as 
to send me because I thought your object in addressing me was the vindication 
of your friend M* Dragonetti, and I knew nothing about the publication of 
my father’s work. Your letter more lately received I should have noticed 
earlier but I have been expecting to be in London when I had promised myself 
the pleasure of waiting on you; I was in London on Friday last but owing to 
an accident on the railway my time was so short—I had but a few hours to attend 
to much business in—that I did not reach you. Of my father’s work I regret 
to say I know not of there being any chance of its immediate publication. Its 
publication was undertaken—I fear—by a gentleman whose view was quite as 
much to introduce his own name to the Musical World by such means as to 
bring out the work. Now the gentleman’s view was, as he probably felt, as 
much gratified by the mere issuing of the prospectuses as by the final completion 
of the undertaking, and the gentleman has therefore rested from his labours 
without the work’s following him, I regret to say. My opinion may do him 
injustice—I am willing to believe that it does. 

I hope to be able to comply with your desire respecting the Voluntary; 
I have now several engagements to fulfil with Publishers in London but the 
dreadful nature of an organist’s, I mean a country Cathedral organist’s, occu- 
pation, that of giving lessons all over the country from morning to night, 
makes composition a pleasure hardly to be indulged in. How much should 
musicians grieve that the offices connected with the art in Cathedrals are not 
of a nature to make them independant respecting money, so that they might 
give their attention to the improvement of the decaying, much degraded musical 
service of the Church. How small a thing it would be to the Clergy to establish 
an office in every Cathedral which might be of a nature to compensate first 
rate men for the total absence of all pupils, that they might write and arrange 
for their choirs, and practise with them, what a beautiful service it might be 
made, and I am convinced many great men would be delighted with such offices 
if they paid 6 or 7 hundred a year.—The press might, I am convinced, put the 
matter to rights, might place a “chief musician” in every Cathedral, and increase 
the Choirs to a Chorus of 5 or 6 to a part.—The clergy will never move in the 
matter. They know nothing of their real interests and consequently the Es- 
tablishment is going to ruin. To one who loves his art and its interests so well 
and so wisely as you are well known to do, I am induced to think I need not 
apologize for introducing this subject. I am led to it by mentioning the Volun- 
tary which I am proud to be asked for and which I promise myself the pleasure 
of submitting to your notice. Of my Father’s work, I cannot inform you— 
but if you would be so good as to inquire of my mother, who lives at 8 King’s 
Road, Pentonville, a post letter would be attended to. I think every infor- 
mation would be given if you have any particular wish respecting the Confitebor. 


I am, dear Sir 
Your obedient servant 


S. S. Wesley. 
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P. S. I have just received your letter of the 16*%. I open my letter to 
say that it would have been forwarded much sooner but that I preferred waiting 
until I had an opportunity of addressing you free of postage. Your again asking 
the question about my Father’s work makes me conclude that you have already 
paid your subscription money; if you have I will communicate at your desire 
with the parties you may have paid it to. You possibly know the parties who 
undertook the publication in question, in them I have no confidence—my 
poor father was wholly their tool. 

Truly yours 


S. S. W. 
Sunday, Nov. 17. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


SINGING OR MUSIC: A SUGGESTION 
By CONSTANTIN VON STERNBERG 


of inspiration to the poets and rimesters of every land. 

They have extolled in the most glowing terms the beauty 
of the human singing voice; Oliver Wendell Holmes went even 
so far as to express outright pity for “those that never sing, but 
die with all the music in them.” Surely no true humanitarian will 
disagree either with him or with the innumerable other poets, 
but to make our agreement perfect it might be well to know just 
what kind of singing the poets had in mind when they wrote 
their peans about it. That they thought of Grand Opera is 
improbable and historically impossible because the praises of 
song in many cases antedate the existence of Grand Opera. Much 
more likely they referred to the natural, unschooled voice that 
bursts forth into song for sheer joy of living, over some happy 
event or the like, and learns its songs by purely oral tradition. 
They may have thought of church choirs and congregational 
singing, possibly also of the song of conviviality men sing together 
at the club table or even of the singing with which working people 
enliven their labor. With all these types of singing and many 
others, besides, no one but an ill-willed misanthrope will find any 
fault, but the singing that inspired the poets is not of the kind 
which is here to be contrasted to music; what is here referred to 
is the ubiquitous, pseudo-artistic and utterly unnatural singing 
of the majority of our vocal amateurs and dilettantes; the singing 
that drives peaceful neighbors to despair and causes them to 
move away from their accustomed localities into others where, 
in all probability, they will be just as much distressed and by 
the same cause; it is the now epidemical, artificial kind of singing 
in which so many of our young people indulge—especially the 
girls, God bless °em—that is here to be dealt with. The dear 
girls “take vocal’”—as they usually put it—not from any inner 
urging to “breathe out their soul in song” but rather from a 
tendency to appear musical without taking the slightest pains to 
know anything about music. Thus their endeavor, to win applause 
for worse than nothing and to win it from their musically ignorant 
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auditors, indicates rather plainly the source of their singing to be 
vainglorious ambition, not artistic aspiration. 

It is this kind of unmusical singing that recently induced 
several of our musical periodicals to sound a warning of an over- 
production of singers, while our orchestras are still largely de- 
pending upon Europe for their musicians. A desire for mere 
balance in this matter can scarcely have induced this serious 
warning. Beneath it there was, no doubt, a much deeper thought; 
a thought born of the observation in history that preponderance 
of vocal art never conduced to the development, advancement 
and educational utility of music in any nation, while the instru- 
mental musicians—more especially those that used keyed instru- 
ments—have been the makers of musical history. 

The explanation of this fact lies in two circumstances: first, 
that the almost total absence of sensuous charm of keyed instru- 
ments has in their devotees favored a less material, more abstract, 
and therefore more ideal conception of music; inversely, it may 
have been this higher conception of music and the possibility of 
producing it in a complete manner that induced their choosing 
of a keyed instrument; secondly, that there are certain aspects 
of singing which differentiate it so strongly from music as to justify 
the view that singing is a phenomenon entirely distinct from music; 
something that may serve music, as mural painting and decorative 
sculpture embellish architecture, but that it may also be a 
totally separate instrumentality for the production of impressions 
exclusively sensuous and devoid of any meaning. 

Bold as such an assertion may look, it is well supported by 
the “charm of material” of which Herbert Spencer spoke. It is 
undeniable that, e. g., a wall-paper without any design but of a 
nice hue gratifies the eye; in a semi-conscious way we are pleased 
with it, but—we do not call it a “picture”! In precisely the same 
manner our ear is flattered by the sound of a good human voice; 
but whether our pleasure is purely sensuous or “musical,” that 
will depend upon a variety of factors. Though, more than any 
other instrument, the human voice is capable of making a direct 
appeal to our feelings, it should not be overlooked that it is not 
an exclusively musical instrument inasmuch as it is (or should 
be) quite as much concerned with the poetic text and meaning 
of a song as with the notes of its musical setting. Which one of 
the two factors is the more weighty in singing, is a question 
somewhat beside this discussion, but a passing mention may be 
made of it that either of the two has often saved the other from 
well-deserved censure and oblivion. The utterly puerile tune of 
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‘*Home, sweet home” owes its stability entirely to the sentiment 
of the text, while, on the other hand, the text of Schubert’s ““Wan- 
derer” is kept alive solely by its wonderful musical setting. To 
the vocalist, however, the text and the music should be equipon- 
derant factors, for, whenever he does not regard them so and 
treats the text negligently, he will at the same time cause some- 
thing else to suffer; something which is of far greater importance 
than a, possibly, indifferent poem, namely: the phrasing of the 
music, the very element which constitutes the mental handle for 
the average auditor to grasp the musical sense of a composition. 
Whenever this handle is broken or so crippled that the auditor 
hesitates to take hold of it he becomes indifferent to the com- 
position, as a piece of music, and gives himself over to an exclu- 
sively sensuous enjoyment instead of feeling this enjoyment 
incidentally, as a contributing part of a higher, more complex 
and much deeper reaching delight. It requires no explanation 
that in the former cases, which are unfortunately very frequent, 
singing becomes an esthetically lowering, retarding, if not alto- 
gether an obstructive, influence in the musical development of a 
nation. 

Many an audience sits patiently through a well written but 
poorly sung ballad; but when at the end of it the singer fires out 
that high note (for the sake of which he selected the song)—the 
applause is deafening! What can have so suddenly roused the 
enthusiasm of the audience? It was neither the composition nor 
the text, for neither one nor the other was understood. Was it 
the athletic feat of reaching the high note without bursting a 
blood-vessel or a button? Perhaps partly, but in the main it 
was the tone of a beautiful instrument. Not what was played upon 
it, not how it was played; not that for which the voice was to be 
the vehicle; it was, so to speak, a piece of fine cloth which the 
audience took for a well-made garment. The modesty of this 
demand on the part of an auditor speaks well enough for his 
kindliness, but as long as he wishes for nothing more he must 
not cozen himself with the idea that he is an appreciator or an 
intelligent absorber of music, which is a totally different matter. 

Taking vocalism by and large, its effect upon the musical 
development of a nation is easily measured by a geographical 
survey of music. In Italy vocal music predominates. Some 
serious musicians like Sgambati, Martucci, Bossi and others have 
tried to bring their people to a proper appreciation of music, as 
distinct from voice charm, but the Symphony is still the pabulum 
of the not very numerous minority, the higher, cultured classes; 
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it is not a popularly appreciated type of music there, as it begins 
to be here. 

It is somewhat better in France, though the difference 
diminishes with every mile when we leave Paris for the interior. 
Looking at the history of French music and admitting—to avoid 
digression—that the works of the Neo-French school were more 
than speculative and experimental, it remains nevertheless true 
that the finest flower ever grown in the garden of French music 
was the “Opéra comique” of Grétry, Méhul, Boieldieu, Adam 
and Auber. The symphonists, Berlioz, Franck and others, were 
never as popular in France as the Russian and German symphonists 
are with their respective people. The French feel respect rather 
than love for instrumental music; they crave the sensuous charm 
of the human voice; tremolo and all. 

To speak of English music in this connection would be 
premature, because the creative efforts of serious aspect are of 
too recent a date and too small in number to admit of any pre- 
diction as to their longevity and their consequent national in- 
fluence. In the executive field we find vocal art predominating: 
opera, oratorio, ballad concert, chorus. 

These conditions could not bear comparison with those in 
Russia and Germany; with those countries where the folk-songs 
are greatest both in number and in quality and where the people’s 
love of music does, nevertheless, not lean altogether toward the 
vocal side. The Russians, in their pleasure resorts, have legitimate, 
complete orchestras, varying in merit but never falling below 
the artistic line. Even the poor peasants have evolved an instru- 
mental type of music—on the Balalaika—which indicates a 
craving for more than voice charm. The Germans, in their beer 
gardens, listen also to full orchestras or to very fine brass bands 
playing the best class of music and playing it very well, indeed. 
If we now compare these “instrumental”? countries with the 
“‘vocal’”’ ones, we find that the instrumental countries have been 
the chief developers and contributors to the advancement of 
music as an art, while the vocal countries could not substantiate 
such a claim. True, Italy gave us a Verdi whose genius is in- 
disputable; but his contributions to the advancement of music did 
not begin until his ‘““Manzoni Requiem” and “Aida,” both of 
which were strongly and directly influenced by Wagner, whom he 
so generously admired and of whom he is reported to have said: 
“‘he makes me feel so small.” 

Russia, on the other hand, has in a remarkably short time 
given us some truly great symphonic works as well as some 
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operas of strong musical and dramatic power. As for Germany, 
it gave the world a complete musical history, an unbroken line 
of musical giants, from Bach and Hindel to Wagner and Brahms, 
who did not confine themselves to instrumental music but have 
also written many works of undying beauty for the voice. The 
song of Schubert is very little short of an art-miracle, but he also 
gave us the Symphony in C and the immortal “Unfinished,” not to 
speak of his compositions for the piano and of his chamber music. 
The same impartiality as to vocal and instrumental music has 
been shown by all the Russian and German masters, while the 
French and Italian masters favored vocal music almost exclusively. 
It seems but reasonable to infer from this parallel that the instru- 
mental countries, while by no means neglecting the vocal side, 
have not only developed the art of music, but they have at the 
same time educated their people musically, while the vocal 
countries have only followed in the wake of these advancements, 
catered to the sensuous craving of their people for voice charm 
and failed to elevate their taste in a more strictly musical sense. 

As for ourselves, in our tea-rooms, hotels and kindred places 
we listen—if we do—to singers if, indeed, not to mandolins or 
other hodge-podge “Salon” orchestras. It is very fortunate that 
our legitimate Symphony orchestras grow so quickly in number 
and merit, but their fruition will not show until the audiences 
attracted to their concerts by the vocal soloists are no larger 
than those that like any other soloist equally well or, best of all, 
those that assemble solely for the sake of the orchestra and its 
program. Until we have reached this point we can, despite our 
eminent composers, not hope to take rank among the truly musical 


nations. 
* 


* 


I read once an essay entitled “Against Smoking” which 
began: “As my right hand takes up the pen, the fingers of my 
left hold an exquisitely fragrant Havana cigar” and it went on 
to speak of the abuses of smoking, maintaining that even smoking, 
though a vice, can be made genteel by a certain amount of self- 
restraint, discretion and decorum. My position resembles that 
of the essayist precisely: as the right side of my heart rebels 
against the inordinate preponderance of vocalism in our country, 
its left side cherishes the greatest love and the most enthusiastic 
admiration for those superb singers who lend their great artistry 
to the service of high, dignified musical thought and sentiment. 
When these fine women and men sing, however, they participate 
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in music making. They, all, deserve the praise that an old viola 
player of the orchestra once gave to Jenny Lind when he said: 
“You? Youarenoprimadonna! We, down there in the orchestra, 
regard you as a member of the orchestra on the stage!” It is 
said that Jenny Lind embraced the old gentleman and regarded 
his praise as the highest that could be given to a singer. I feel 
certain that among our “orchestra members on the stage’”’ there 
will be very few, if any, that would not share the views here 
expressed about singing. Only a poor, pervertedly minded 
musician can fail to recognize in the human voice, despite its 
relatively small compass, the noblest of all musical instruments; 
but for this very reason must the sane, earnest musician protest 
against its use as a means for mere self-exploitation and its con- 
sequent lowering of musical standards. 

It is no longer open to doubt that there is a decided over- 
production of singers in this country, especially of mediocre and 
downright bad, unmusical ones. It is due, principally, to the 
large number of alleged vocal teachers who know no more about 
music than a cow does of botany, although, like her, they live 
on the products of a field not their own. The contention that 
they should be good physiologists rather than good musicians is 
fallacious, because physiology—rudimentary at least—enters into 
every kind of physical training, from athletics to the playing of 
a musical instrument; it is by no means reserved for vocal training 
alone. Teachers of instrumental music, however, besides knowing 
something of anatomy and physiology, must be musicians; why 
should not vocal teachers be likewise? Richard Wagner said: 
“The dignity of the interpretative artist depends upon his respect 
for creative art; if he trifles with it he throws away his honor.” 
Vocal teachers should insist upon it that their pupils should 
study music in conjunction with some legitimate instrument and 
they should reject such pupils as are unwilling to do so. This would 
be one way—the shortest by far—to make singing and music- 
making identical, as it should be and as, relatively speaking, it 
now so seldom is. 
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GLUCK’S FRENCH COLLABORATORS 
By J. G. PROD’HOMME 


LEBLAND DU ROULLET 


HE first of Gluck’s French collaborators, the librettist of 
Iphigénie en Aulide, the adapter of the Alceste and of the 
Hypermestre of Calzabigi (which became The Danaides of 
Salieri) has never been the object of extensive research by biogra- 
phers of musicians or by historians of lyrical drama. For a long 
time, nevertheless, it was almost exclusively to the “bailiff” that 
people attributed, if not the high credit of the Gluckist reform, 
at least the merit of having finally determined its success, since— 
and this is what we shall try to show—being in the centre of the 
musical movement from the time of “The Bouffons” to the 
middle of the eighteenth century, Lebland du Roullet profited 
especially from the ideas of Algarotti and by the good intentions 
of the composer, already started on his road by another Italian, 
Raniero de’ Calzabigi, the librettist of Orfeo, Paride e Elena and 
Alceste. 

Because of traditions more or less erroneous, handed on from 
biography to biography, the different names of du Roullet are 
rarely written correctly. Yet the civil register, of which we give 
a copy, enabled the learned Beffara a century ago to give the 
exact form. This is confirmed by the communication sent us 
from the registry of the town of Normanville in the Department 
of the Eure. From this record and from the marginal corrections 
of the parish register of baptisms, it appears that the exact name 
of the future collaborator of Gluck was Le Bland du Roullet, 
and his Christian names Francois, Louis, Gaud. This last Chris- 
tian name is pretty common in the diocese of Evreux; it is generally 
printed Gand and generally taken for a surname in biographical 
collections. 

Different pieces preserved in the archives of the Department 
of the Eure, compared with the casual mention of a “du Rolet” 
in the Memoirs of Mme. de Stael-Delaunay at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, throw some light on the origins of this 
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Norman gentleman whom the chances of diplomatic circumstance 
threw into relations with the chevalier Gluck in Vienna about 1772. 


Mlle. du Tot, one of my oldest friends and a woman of rare merit, 
writes Mme. de Stael, offered me a refuge at the house of the uncle 
with whom she lives, M. du Rolet. I was there until Mme. de Grieu 
had to go to Paris. . . . I passed six weeks in the house and received 
there all sorts of kind treatment. 


Du Rolet, adds the memorialist whose memories date from 
1709 or 1710, was the son of a lady from La Croisette “who had 
been maid of honor to the Duchess of Longueville.” The name 
of la Croisette is in fact found in several of these records of the 
archives of |’Eure; it will suffice here to sum up the facts. The 
oldest goes back to 1632; it is a transaction between Madam 
Anne d’Auber, widow of messire Pierre: Le Blanc, Chevalier, sieur 
du Rollet, counsellor of the King in his councils and field marshal 
of his armies,—and her husband’s heirs—Jeanne du Houlley, 
Diane Le Blanc du Rollet, widow of George de Bordeaux, esquire, 
sieur du Bosgarenne, lieutenant-general at Vernon; and Thomas 
Le Roy, esquire, sieur d’Heudeville—about the inheritance of 
the said Pierre Le Blanc. 

A declaration furnished by the revenue to Louis Le Blanc 
du Roullet—who was apparently the uncle or the grandfather of 
our bailiff—gives him, in 1678, the titles of “chevalier, governor 
of Louviers for the lands depending on the marquisette of Nor- 
manville”; the same gentleman in a later entry, in 1683, is des- 
cribed as “chevalier seigneur de la Croisette, baron de Norman- 
ville, governor of Louviers and commander of the city and castle 
of Caen.” In 1700, this same “messire Louis Le Blanc du Rollet, 
chevalier, seigneur de la Croisette, chatelain and high justice of 
Landes-Normanville, commander for the King in the castle of 
Caen, enters a declaration at the bar of the bailliage of Evreux, 
of the furniture and utensils in gold or in silver which are in 
his possession. 

The father of Gaud himself, in a declaration of lands depen- 
dant on Normanville, which was delivered to him in 1723, bears 
the titles of chevalier, marquis and high justice of Landes-Nor- 
manville, lord and patron of Caen, le Mesnil-Figuet, le Mesnil- 
Morin, le Mondelie en Caux, Quevremont, etc.; and again Francois 
du Roullet, or one of his brothers, figures on the land-map of the 
seignory of le Mesnil-Figuet in 1742 as one of the principal 
proprietors of the country. But he must have died between 
1723 and 1744, for at that date, his wife also having died, the 
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king’s attorney in the bailiwick of Evreux, gave his judgement 
on the account of guardianship presented by Anne-Mouis le 
Blane du Rollet, esquire, seigneur de Sassey, to his nephews— 
Frangois-Louis-Gaud le Blanc, chevalier, marquis du Rollet, 
and to Alexandre Le Blanc, knight of Malta, ensign in the regiment 
of the French guards—whose guardian he had been since the 
death of their mother, dame Elisabeth Marguerite de Villegagnon.' 

Francois Louis Gaud was then twenty-eight years old. At 
the time when he reteived his uncle’s account of guardianship, 
it is not easy to decide whether he was still living in the province 
or whether he was already at Paris, serving his apprenticeship 
for the diplomatic career which was, long after, to take him to 
Vienna. Only the indiscreet Archives of the Bastille, now pre- 
served at the Bibliothéque de l’Arsenal in Paris, mention him in 
1750 among the guests of the fermier-general Le Riche de la 
Poupliniére, a distinguished amateur in music, as is well known, 
in company with the “‘academicians” of Passy, where that gen- 
tleman had his chateau.? 

From this time on, well launched in the gallant society of 
the time, the Norman gentleman, turned Parisian, must have 
been interested in questions of dramatic music, for, at the height 
of the quarrel of the Bouffons, the day after the appearance of 
the famous Letter on French Music by Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
news items refer to him in these terms: ‘The marquis du Rollet 
also plans a learned reply to J. J. Rousseau, which will shortly 
appear.”’? Three months later, other Nouvelles littéraires, addressed 
to the duke of Deux Ponts by Parisian correspondents, refer again 
to the pamphlet which du Rollet was preparing: 


Mr. le Marquis du Rolet wished to break a lance against him 
[Rousseau]. He entered the lists but dodged the blows and beat a 
retreat in fairly good countenance. That was enough for a dandy.‘ 


Nevertheless, it does not appear that this reply was ever 
printed. Or, was it perhaps lost in the flood of pamphlets which 
rose around the Quarrel of the Bouffons? 

It may reasonably be supposed that du Roullet already laid 
down in this pamphlet some of the ideas on which Gluck’s “‘sys- 
tem” was based, and which he developed later, after Alceste, in 
his Lettre sur les Drames-opéra. Du Roullet,—if Beffara does not 
confuse him with his brother—may have been at this time an 
officer in the regiment of French Guards. He was then a member 
of the military order of Knights Hospitalers of Jerusalem, of 
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Rhodes and of Malta, as was his brother, and as was one of their 
ancestors before them; this was Jacques Le Blanc du Roullet 
de la Croisette, who was received in 1680.5 He became bailiff 
and Knight of the Grand Croix. His diplomatic career would 
probably be quite unknown if it were not revealed to us by 
his collaboration with Gluck. When and how did he enter 
diplomacy? How long did he stay? These questions cannot be 
answered. The records of the Foreign Office, we are told, are 
silent about him. We know only that he was secretary, or perhaps 
only an attaché at the Embassy of Vienna, when in 1772 he met 
Gluck. For Gluck, collaborator of Metastasio and Calzabigi, du 
Roullet composed the libretto of Iphigénie en Aulide, following 
Racine’s play and taking inspiration, beyond all doubt, from the 
ideas of Count Algarotti. The same year he wrote to Monsieur 
D. [Dauvergne], one of the directors of the Paris Opera, the letter 
on “‘M. Glouch”’; the letter was printed in the Mercure de France 
for October 1 of that year. Du Roullet there defended the privi- 
leges of the French language against Rousseau, his enemy of 
twenty years’ standing, but without calling him by name. 


M. Glouch is indignant, he writes, at the bold assertions of those 
famous writers of ours, who have slandered the French language by 
saying that it did not lend itself to musical composition. . . . M. Glouch 
desired to lend the weight of his opinion in favor of the French language 
by a proof of actual experience, when chance brought to his hand the 
aamdadnen of Iphigénie en Aulide. He thought that he had found 
in this work what he was looking for. The author, or to speak more 
exactly, the revisor of this poem, seems to me to have followed Racine 
with the most scrupulous care. It is Racine’s Iphigénie turned into 
an opera.® 


Du Roullet, in all probability also edited that same year the 
manifesto of Gluck himself, addressed to the Mercure de France 
and published by it Feb. 1, 1773. 

The first product of this fortuitous collaboration of du 
Roullet and Gluck, the Iphigénie en Aulide, was presented at the 
Opera, April 19, 1774. Following the rehearsals had been “the 
rage,” writes Bachaumont; and on the day of the first performance 
the doors of the theatre were beseiged at eleven o’clock in the 
morning. The Dauphiness, who was to become Queen of France 
a month later, seemed to have become a partisan, and clapped 
continuously, writes the same anecdotalist, and that obliged the 
Countess of Provence, the Princes, and all the boxes to do the 
same. But Gluck and his librettist won that first evening only 
a success due to curiosity—a curiosity skillfully maintained for a 
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year or two by all the talkers of the Court and the city, and 
fanned especially since the master’s arrival in Paris at the begin- 
ning of the year. 

“The ear, not yet used to this kind of sung declamation” 
becomes gradually accustomed to it, and “‘feels its beauties.”” Not 
until after the uncontested success of Orphée played Aug. 2 of 
the same year,’ did the success of I phigénie definitely establish the 
reputation of the Viennese master, despite the opposition of the 
partisans of the old French school. 

But even on those first evenings, musicians and theatrical 
folk were not mistaken. One of them, the Belgian librettist, 
Reynard de Pleinchesne, wrote to Compain-Desperriéres, director 
of La Monnaie at Brussels, as early as April 27: 


The opera of the chevalier Gluk [sic] did not achieve a complete 
success on Tuesday the 19th at its first performance. On Friday the 
22nd it picked up, and won great and well deserved applause. The 
faults which can be found in the ballet airs, the small airs, and in the 
choruses are entirely effaced by the beauty, or rather, the sublimity of 
the scenes, so much so that I confess that this work has given me new 
ideas about music. 


Gossec, too, from a saying of the same correspondent, felt 
on hearing Iphigénie how his style would fade and grow old at 
the touch of the breath of Gluck.® 

Alceste, the libretto of which du Roullet made over from 
Calzabigi’s Italian original, came two years later, April 23, 1776. 
That year, this collaborator of Gluck’s, who had introduced him 
in France, published his Lettre sur les Drames-opéra (Amsterdam 
et Paris, chez Esprit, libraire, au Palais-Royal). It is a pamphlet 
of 55 pages, of which the title alone is a whole program, for the 
old lyric works given at the Royal Academy of Music had generally 
borne since Lully the title of “‘tragédie-opéra.” 

In this letter, a sequel to which, on Opéra-bouffe, he announc- 
ed but never published, du Roullet defended the ideas which, 
since the Gluckist triumph, needed defense no longer. It was 
especially a scarce concealed defense of his poem of Iphigénie en 
Aulide. Working over, probably, his ideas of twenty years 
before, du Roullet proclaimed, quite like Calzabigi, that a good 
opera depends on the complete agreement of music and poesy; 
he advises preferring familiar subjects to invented ones, putting 
the exposition in action, treating simple subjects, taking as models 
the ancient Greeks, especially Euripides, varying the character 
of the scenes and the meter of the verse so as to enable the musician 
to multiply, to vary, and to contrast his effects. Choruses 
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should take part in the action; festivals and dances, generally 
dragged into opera inappropriately, should be introduced neces- 
sarily by the subject, as the enchantment in Armide; if not, these 
dances are a distraction to the spectator. In sum, the poet 
should supply the musician with resources to display all the 
power of expressive music. 

The pamphlet drew down on its author some “satirical 
couplets” which have been preserved for us among the papers 
of Favart. Was Favart himself the author? 


CHANSON A L’OCCASION D'UNE SONG ON THE OCCASION OF A 


LETTRE SUR L’OPERA LETTER ON THE OPERA 
ATTRIBUEE 
a M. le Bailly deR..... attributed to Bailiff deR..... 
Je consens, mes chers fréres, I agree, my brother dear, 
A vous initier Now we have the time, 
Dans les profonds mystéres To teach you all the business, 
Du lyrique métier. The mysteries of rhyme. 
Croirez-vouz mes préceptes? Will you follow each precept? 
—Oui, Monsieur le Bailly. Yes, my lord bailiff! 
—Vous serez donc adepte. Then you will become adept. 
—Bon, Monsieur le Bailly. Good, my lord bailiff! 
Connaissez-vous Armide? You know a poem on Armide?® 
—Oui, Monsieur le Bailly. Yes, my lord bailiff! 
—Quel poéme insipide, There is none insipider, 
Sans chaleur, sans génie! With less warmth or genius? 
—Mais, vive Iphigénie! Yes, my lord bailiff! 
—Oui, Monsieur le Bailly! But hail to Iphigenias! 
Yes, my lord bailiff! 
De la scéne lyrique Quinault, once the stage’s king, 
Quinault n’est plus le roi. Has met deservéd fate; 
Lisez ma Poétique, My Poetic is the thing 
Vous direz comme moi, To show what’s up to date. 
Nous n’avons qu’un génie. Of geniuses we have but one. 
—Qui? Monsieur le Bailly. Who? my lord bailiff. 
—L’auteur d’Iphigénie. He who Iphigenia’s done. 
—Ah! Monsieur le Bailly. Ah, my lord bailiff! 
Admirez sa sagesse, Learned, still so very meek, 
Modeste en ses essais, (You’ll wonder at this, surely). 
Par respect pour la Gréce, From a great respect for Greek, 
Il parle mal frangais. He speaks French very poorly. 
Méme en pillant Racine, From the great Racine, of course, 
Son génie affoibli His work is but stealing; 
Dément son origine. Yet he oft belies his source, 
—Oui, Monsieur le Bailly. So feeble is his feeling. 


Yes, my lord bailiff. 
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Gardez-vous dans la fable Keep away from fables old 

De choisir vos sujets. When you choose your plot; 
Point de dieux, point de diables, From tales of gods and devils told 
Ni fétes, ni balets. Or feasts and all that lot— 
Cela sent trop l’enfance. That suggest a child’s romance. 
—Mais, Monsieur le Bailly, But, my lord bailiff, 

On peut aimer la danse, *Spose one simply loves the dance? 
—Hein? . . . Monsieur le Bailly. Hein, my lord bailiff? 

Toi, chef de mes Athlétes, Thou, of my Athletes the chief, 
Qui, dans ce pays-ci, Who, throughout the land, 

Sait mesurer les tétes, Tak’st the measure of all men, 
Sois mon supréme appui; Lend me now thine hand. 

Cours, cabale au Parterre, Come, cabal of the Parterre, 

Du fond je suis saisi. I’ve a hint for the idea; 

La forme est ton affaire. The form is all your affair. 

—Oui, Monsieur le Bailly.” Yes, my lord bailiff. 


After all the music of the chevalier no longer needed the 
support of literature. Armide, so much discussed at the beginning, 
then the second Iphigénie confirmed the success of the reform 
which had been begun by the first Iphigénie, Orphée, and Alceste. 

At the same time as Alceste, du Roullet may have planned 
with Gluck an Iphigénie en Tauride; the poem of that opera was 
definitely signed by Guillard. If we may believe the Memoirs of 
the Conventionalist, Brissot, young Guillard, his childhood’s friend, 
wrote the poem after hearing Gluck’s Iphigénie; he sent it to du 
Roullet, who recommended it to Gluck so warmly that the 
master, fired by his enthusiasm, composed the first act at once. 

Five or six years later, du Roullet, with the baron de Tschoudi, 
drew out a libretto from a Hypermestre of Calzabigi. Gluck 
probably sketched in the score before giving it up to his pupil 
Salieri, who made of it Les Danaides. Formerly, in 1781-82, du 
Roullet had been called on to retouch Le Renaud by Lebeeuf, 
destined for Sacchini. In the terms of a letter sent by La Salle 
of the Committee of the Opera to the Intendant des Menus- 
plaisirs, Papillon de la Ferté, Sacchini 
had the misfortune to work with a very poor, ill-corrected poem, all 
because of the obstinacy of M. the bailiff du Roullet; everybody is 
convinced that he played a trick on poor Sacchini to favor the chevalier 
Gluck; that is the opinion people have of the bailiff’s intrigues, and 
everyone agrees in giving him credit." 


But up to the last, du Roullet remained faithful to his 
Gluckist friendships, and perhaps he wanted to take vengeance 


for the failure of Echo et Narcisse, Gluck’s unsuccessful opera 
which du Roullet had helped the baron de Tschoudi to finish, 


of 
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as he had done for Les Danaides. This failure had acutely 
affected the musician, and he had sworn to return to Paris no 
more until the French made up their minds what sort of music 
pleased them.” It must have been a consolation to him to learn 
that the admirers of the “‘revolution”’ accomplished by him were 
bringing out a collection of Mémoires to which du Roullet was 
lending his collaboration. 

Almost of the same age as “‘the germanic Orpheus,” Le 
Bland du Roullet, his Parisian collaborator and his faithful 
defender, departed from life a year before him, Aug. 2, 1786, and 
was buried, according to Beffara, in the church of Saint Laurent. 


NOTES 


1 Etat civil de la Commune de Normanville (Eure). Acte, 1716. Fran- 
cois Louis Gaud, son of Messire Louis Le Blanc, knight, Marquis de Rouler, 
and of the noble lady Madam Marguerite Elizabeth de Durand de Villegagnon, 
born in wedlock, was baptised April 11th; sponsors were Messire Francois Du- 
rand de Villegagnon, assisted by the noble lady Anne Le Blanc du Rouller, wife 
of Messire Pierre Francois Daché, Seigneur de Marbeuf. [Signed] Rabasne. 

In the margin is written: corrected act of baptism in right of Messire 
Francois Louis Gaud Le Bland du Roullet, Marquis du Roullet; he who bears 
this name is son of Francois Le Bland, Marquis du Roullet, instead of his son 
Louis whose name has been employed through an error up to the present and 
which has been verified exactly by acts and extracts. 

We owe these records in part to the learned genealogist O’Kelly, of Gal- 
way, to whom we here extend our sincere thanks. 

Beffara, who drew up a note on the librettist of Gluck, and who knew his 
baptismal extraction, gives to du Roullet the titles of bailiff, grand cross of the 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem, former officer of the regiment of French Guards. 
Perhaps in this last particular he confuses him with this brother. 

The genealogist d’Hozier notes in his papers, preserved in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale: Rollet, near Evreux. M. du Roullet, ensign of the French Guard, 
came to my house in 1734. (Bibl. nat. Ms. Cabinet d’Hozier, Dossiers bleus, 
15, 207 (2). 

2 It has been learned that M. de la Poupliniére took supper on Friday, 
the 18th of this month, at the house of Mlle. Dalliére, in company with the 
Marquis du Rollet, Vaucanson, Marmontel, and several other academicians of 
Passy. (Piton. Paris sous Louis XV, d’aprés les rapports de police. 5° série, 
p. 29; 22 septembre, 1750. Cf. Cucuel, La Poupliniére, p. 166-167.). 

3 Bibl. nat. Ms. fr. 22, 158, fol. 201, 24 dec. 1753, cité par Cucuel, Zeit- 
schrift der Internat. Musikgesellschaft, 1912, p. 291: Notes sur J.-J. Rousseau, 
musicien. 

4 Nouvelles 4 la main, kept at the Bibliothéque de Munich, published by 
J. G. Prod’homme in the Zeitschrift der Internat. Musikgesellschaft. 

5 The official catalogue of the Knights of Malta, published in 1891, 
mentions, after 1680, a Jacques Le Blanc du Roullet de la Croisette. 

6 This letter, as well as that from Gluck, have appeared in my Ecrits de 
Musiciens, p. 387 ff. 
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7 It must not be forgotten that the death of the king, May 10th, caused 
the closing of the opera for several weeks and consequently interrupted the 
performances of Iphigénie when it was still a novelty. 

8 According to Goovaerts, Un Opéra frangais composé en 1774 pour le 
Thédtre de la Monnaie. 

9 Armide, by Gluck, played in 1777, had been composed on an old poem 


by Quinault. 

10 Archives de l’Opéra, Papiers Favart. II. 

11 On the Danaides of Salieri, see the study by M. Adolphe Jullien, in La 
Cour et ' Opéra sous Louis XVI, p. 166-200. 

12 Letter from Gluck, written from Vienna, May 11, 1781, cited by Ba- 
chaumont, under date of the 30th. (Mémoires secrets, tome XVII, p. 197). 


II 
Pierre Louis MoLine 


The opera of Orfeo e Euridice which marks the beginning of 
the Gluckist “‘reform” is, as is known, the oldest work in the 
repertory of the lyric theatres, in that it counts already a century 
and a half of existence. In addition to this longevity, exceptional 
in an opera which is not represented as an archeological curiosity 
only, the score which Gluck wrote on the poetic libretto of Raniero 
de’ Calzabigi has another distinction. Almost immediately after 
the first representation at Vienna, Oct. 5, 1762, the director of 
performances of the Imperial Court, Count Jacopo de Durazzo, 
took pains to have it engraved, not at Vienna or in Italy, but 
at Paris under the care of Favart. After rather long delay, the 
score was put on sale about the month of April, 1764, at the 
bookseller Duchesne’s in the Rue Saint-Jacques. 

We learn from the correspondence of Favart with the Count 
de Durazzo that the success of this publication was very slight; 
in ten years there were sold only half a dozen copies of this first 
edition—to-day “‘introuvable.” L’Orfeo, as M. Wotquenne has 
remarked, was the first operatic Italian score for a century and 
a half to have the honor of engraving. This was consequently 
an unusual honor, the expenses of which were met by Count 
Durazzo; it was at the same time a distinction such as a German 
composer had never before obtained before the representation 
of his work in a foreign country. Now this engraving of Orfeo 
was completed at about the same time that Gluck paid a short 
visit to Paris in March, 1764, before going to the coronation of 
Joseph II at Frankfort; so we may suppose that the purpose of 
the engraving was to get the work accepted at the Opéra as an 
Italian interlude, or in default of that, at the Comédie-Italienne, 
which was then assuming a certain musical importance. 
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This project was not to be accomplished until ten years later, 
at the beginning of a new reign, when the first presentation of 
Iphigénie en Aulide was followed by that of Orphée et Eurydice, 
translated into French by Moline (Aug. 2, 1774.) 

Now this second French collaborator of Gluck, Pierre Louis 
Moline, while the Italian score was being engraved, translated 
into prose Calzabigi’s poem. It was published in a little brochure 
of 32 pages entitled: “Orphée et Euridice, Tragédie-Opéra, par 
M. Calzabigi. Traduite de I’Italien par Mr. M*** avec des 
reflexions sur cette piéce. A Paris. Chex Bauche, Quai des 
Augustins. Duchesne, rue S. Jacques M. DCC. LXLV (sic.)” The 
reflections of the translator, the purpose of which was to explain 
the new poetic of the Italian Calzabigi, followed by Gluck in 
reaction from that of Metastasio—had already appeared in the 
Journal des Dames; but “they are not out of place here” say 
the Affiches, Annonces et Avis divers of Nov. 28, 1764; they 
were themselves followed by an Italian arietta taken from the 
score. 

This anonymous little book, carefully printed, won as small 
success as the score had done; it does not appear that contem- 
poraries paid much attention to it. The name of Gluck, however, 
though still unknown to the French public, did penetrate to 
certain circles, thanks to this double publication, so contrary to 
the usual custom. We even know that the musician Philidor, 
one of the leaders of the French school after the death of Rameau, 
profited by Orfeo, the proofs of which he corrected. 

As to the anonymous translator designed by the letter M 
followed by three asterisks, he was without doubt the young 
barrister Moline, then twenty-five years old, who had made his 
début the preceding year with some occasional verse. Son and 
grandson of merchants of Montpellier, Pierre Louis Moline was 
born in that city May 27, 1739, and baptised May 30 at the 
Church of Notre Dame. Master of Arts from the University of 
Avignon, he must have been at Paris for some time when he was 
entrusted with the work of translating Orfeo, in preparation for 
the definitive translation which remain his sole title to literary 
fame (we dare not say glory) with posterity. In fact, in his 
laborious career which was destined to be prolonged to 1820, 
Moline, a prolific and painstaking poet, an indefatigable writer 
on manifold subjects, wrote not less than fifteen works in prose 
or verse (occasional odes which brought in some royal gift, like 
that on the death of the Dauphin in 1766) about a dozen revolu- 
tionary hymns, thirty-one dramatic pieces which had in general 
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but mediocre success, and fifteen or sixteen librettos, which were 
offered to the Opéra, but of which only five were accepted. 

After Orphée, Moline gave at this theatre July 2, 1780, Laure 
et Pétrarque, a heroic pastoral in one act, with music by Candeille. 
The libretto, it seems, injured the music; the author was reproached 
with having misrepresented history by making Laura responsive 
to the love of Petrarch and, especially, by depicting jealousy and 
passion such as she never felt. The ballet was directed by d’Auber- 
val. The work stopped at its third presentation. 

September 24, 1782, Moline was more lucky with an Ariane 
dans Vile de Naxos, a “lyrical drama” in one act. The music 
was entrusted to Edelmann, a skillful clavecinist, the author of 
the arrangement for clavecin of Orphée. This work was revived 
rather frequently up to 1825, and provincial theatres kept it in 
their repertories, as is shown by a document about Moline’s 
estate.’ 

He translated, in 1788, for Paesiello, Le Roi Théodore @ 
Venise, heroi-comic opera in three acts, which had only thirteen 
performances. At last, April 5, 1794, the Opera, having become 
the ThéAtre des Arts, played a revolutionary piece by this former 
collaborator of Gluck: La Réunion du 10 Aoiit, by “citizens 
Bouquier and Moline.” 

When the Revolution came, Moline soon embraced its 
principles; he became registering secretary of the Convention, 
without ceasing to cultivate his Muse, who had also turned 
republican. While filling his official functions from ’93 to ’97, 
he celebrated contemporary events, military and civil, in couplets; 
these couplets were sometimes to be sung “to the tune of the 
Marseillaise’—that Marseillaise which Moline’s fellow citizens 
had brought from Montpellier to Paris about July 14, 1793— 
and sometimes to other popular airs of the time. The learned 
Constant Pierre has discovered not less than a dozen of these 
songs and patriotic hymns, in which Moline celebrated in turn: 
the republican Reunion (Aug. 10, 93); the manes of Marat and 
Lepelletier (Oct. Nov. ’93); the Supreme Being (prairial an 
II); the battle of Fleurus (1794); the young heros Bara and Viala 
(for a ceremony at the Pantheon, 10 thermidor—July 28, 
1794); the capture of Fontarabbia (14 thermidor, an II) to the 
tune of La Carmagnole; the republican Reunion of Aug. 10, 
1794; and his second production in this genre, an Idylle sur la 
Paix, addressed to the brave soldiers of the French army (Nov. 
1797) on the air Femmes, voulez-vous épouser. . . . 

1 It was performed in New York on March 28, 1791.—Ed. 
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During the same period, the registrar of the Convention 
produced two patriotic works in the style of the time: Le Naufrage 
héroique du Vaisseau le Vengeur, in collaboration with Citizen 
Pagez and, for the music, Citizen Duboullai, leader of the orchestra 
at the Théatre de l’Egalité (formerly Thé4tre Moliére) where these 
three acts were performed, and l’Inauguration de la République 
in five acts, in collaboration with Bouquier, representative of the 
people, and the same Duboullai, performed on the same stage 
March 13, 1794. The same piece with music by Porta under the 
title La Réunion du 10 Aott ou l’Inauguration de la République 
was soon (April 5, 1794) revived at the Opéra at the expense of 
the Republic by decree of the Convention of 4 frimaire (Nov. 24, 
1793). This “‘sans-culottide” in five acts was mounted with rare 
luxury of setting and chorus; the five tableaux produced the 
greatest effect; it represented first the Place de la Bastille, then, 
in turn, the Boulevard des Italiens, the Place de la Révolution 
(now Place de la Concorde), les Invalides, and the Champs-de- 
Mars. The crowd of subordinate figures and choristers bestirred 
themselves patriotically in these five scenes, painted especially 
for the occasion. And when, the seventh of the following August, 
the national opera, then called the Thédtre des Arts, left its 
temporary hall at Porte Saint-Martin for that of the rue de la 
Lai (now rue de Richelieu, opposite the Bibliothéque Nationale), 
it was with the Réunion du 10 Aott that was inauguarated the 
former theatre of Mile. Montansier. Moline, for this occasion, 
wrote a prologue and a hymn which was sung on the national 
air: Veillons au salut de l’ Empire. 

The close of the Convention marked the abandonment of 
these patriotic pieces. Thereafter, the former collaborator of 
Gluck prudently withdrew from public life, and devoted himself 
exclusively to the theatre, which, in spite of his fertile productions, 
gave him not fortune but a mediocre livelihood. 

Before taking leave of the librettist of Orphée, we may cite 
a few more works connected with the lyric theatre: these were, 
first, a parody of Gluck’s Armide: Madame Terrible, opera in two 
acts in prose with interspersed vaudevilles, which seems to have 
been performed Sept. 6, 1778, at the Theatre of Meaux (?) and 
the manuscript of which is preserved at the Bibliothéque Natio- 
nale; an occasional piece entitled Sacchint aux Champs-Elysées, 
which must consequently be dated October or November, 1786; 
a “Chinese comedy” in two acts, with music, Le Mandarin, which 
is also preserved at the Bibliothéque Nationale, and which offers 
this interesting distinction that the music announced by the 
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manuscript was to be by Gluck (perhaps it may be discovered in 
Le Cinesi or L’Orfano of the chevalier); finally, the first French 
translation of L’enlévement du Sérail of Mozart, performed at the 
Lycée des Arts in 1798, “‘done in verse and received at the Opéra 
(where it was not played) in 1818,” according to a note reproduced 
in the catalogue of the Collection de Soleinne, where the manu- 
script remains. 

Moline had received a slight pension of 300 francs a year in 
1817. He did not long enjoy it, for he died at Paris, Feb. 20, 
1820, no. 37, rue d’Argenteuil. As he left no heirs, his property 
fell in escheat. The inventory of his mediocre property, dated 
the 24 day of the following May, estimates his personal property 
at 108 francs. Among his papers were found his certificate of 
birth, dated June 4, 1817 (at which date he had probably sued 
for the minute pension soon after allotted to him); receipts of 
rent of his little room, for which he paid 38 frances 40 centimes a 
quarter; several receipts relating to his pension from Oct. 9, 1817 
to Jan. 20, 1820. In addition, different papers dated from Apr. 
16, 1819 to April 1820 made it possible to recover the poor sum 
of 79 frances, 90 centimes, due on author’s rights for performances 
of Orphée or Ariane at the theatres of Rouen, Nimes, Lille, 
Avignon, and Bordeaux. The sale of his furniture and personal 
property, which took place July 3, 4, and 5, with others of similar 
importance, produced for the benefit of the estate, the sum of 
291 frances 55 centimes.'! Such was the fortune left by the librettist 
of Orphée. 


Ill 
Tue Baron TscHoupi 


Le Bland du Roullet was destined to remain the chief French 
collaborator of Gluck. Nevertheless, the ““German Orpheus”’ had 
recourse, for his Parisian operas, to the aid of three other lib- 
rettists, without counting Quinault for Armide. Moline and du 
Roullet had made over the fine poems of Calzabigi, the Orfeo and 
Alceste respectively; du Roullet alone (as a posthumous colla- 
borator of Racine) gave him the first Iphigénie; Guillard, the 
second. Another gentleman, a diplomat like du Roullet, a 
botanist and agronomist, but a poet on occasion, the baron de 
Tschoudi, was to give him the poem of Echo et Narcisse, as well 
as that of Les Danaides, afterwards given up to Salieri. Even 


1 According to documents kept in the Archives de la Seine, Paris. 
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to these two librettos, the bailiff lent his hand to give them the 
touches that the composer thought necessary. 

From the collaboration of these two literary noblemen, 
brought together apparently by a common admiration for the 
German composer, came the libretto of the pastoral Echo et 
Narcisse. The fate of this score at the Paris Opéra was not 
very happy, and its failure was bitterly resented by Gluck, who 
promised himself that he would work no more for “these French- 
men.” The check did not, however, discourage Tschoudi who— 
doubtless recommended to Gluck by the ambassador, Count de 
Mercy Argenteau—soon was preparing, still with du Roullet, 
the poem Les Danaides, which he sent to the composer in Vienna. 

Jean Baptiste Louis Théodore, baron de Tschoudi, “learned 
naturalist, admired writer, lofty poet, profound jurisconsult,”’ as 
says the Biographie de la Moselle by Bégin,' was born at Metz, 
August 25, 1734. After having served in a Swiss regiment, he 
became, in 1760, bailiff of Metz and King’s councillor; he was 
elected honorary member of the Academy at Metz in 1761, and 
was president of it for several years from 1767. Appointed 
minister of the prince-bishop of Liége in 1774, he gave up the 
functions of bailiff of Metz and came to Paris, arriving there in 
1777. He was presented to the king, in his quality as minister, 
March 23, 1779. 

The baron de Tschoudi seems to have had no special prepara- 
tion for the honor of collaborating with the reformer of the operatic 
stage. The former bailiff had published between 1763 and 1768 
only some notes on agriculture, which he reissued at Paris and 
at London in 1778. But, once arrived at Paris, he composed and 
published numerous poems, among which we notice Veux d’un 
citoyen, an ode to the King, published in 1775 after the accession 
of Louis XVI. 

Echo et Narcisse, the libretto of which Tschoudi had presented 
to Gluck in 1777, was given for the first time Sept. 21, 1779, 
and repeated, with a prologue, Aug. 8, 1780. 


The music, says the biographer of Metz, is by the celebrated 
Gluck, but it cannot be compared to that of his best works. In general, 
it suffers from the poor subject and the feeble poetry. Still, at certain 
passages, it can be seen that the poet and the musician have risen to 
the height of their subject. For example, all music lovers know the 
fine hymn to friendship, of which Gluck has made a sublime chorus. 
It was, after all, the baron’s first experiment. He succeeded better with 
the Danaides. 

Although the poem Echo et Narcisse is pastoral in character, judged 
the Journal de Paris, it has little connection with its predecessors in 
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that kind. It has some wit and there are some well turned verses. . . . 
The second performance was better received than the first. We have 
already observed that the capital defect of the poem is coldness. Certain 
happy changes have been made leading more directly to the action; 
but, although moving more quickly, it did not, apparently, give more 
pleasure to the spectators, who took no interest either in the death of 
Echo or the despair of Narcissus. 


Grimm, not a less ardent partisan of Gluck than the Journal 
de Paris, is none the less unable to conceal the failure of this 
work. 

The music, he writes in September, is by M. de Tschoudi, who comes 
from the Canton of Glaris, and who was formerly bailiff of Metz and 
is now prince-minister [sic] of Liége; he is the author of the articles on 
botany in the new supplement of the Encyclopedia and of several pieces 
of poetry printed in different papers. The music is by the chevalier 
Gluck . . . . judged more severely than all the other works of this author.* 


Echo et Narcisse, revived in 1780, “‘with considerable changes’’ 
according to this same Grimm, could not maintain its place. 
Only the fire at the Opéra, which made the Académie Royale 
move for some weeks to the Menus plaisirs in rue Bergére, gave 
the work an appearance of vitality. But it was judged useless 
to mount it again on the stage of the new Opéra Boulevard St.- 
Martin. A few performances were given after 1806, but always 
without success. 

Tschoudi was infinitely more fortunate in the choice of 
subject for Les Danaides, the libretto of which probably inspired 
Gluck before it fell to his pupil Salieri. But Tschoudi died of 
erysipelas, as his biographer says, “when his opera was being 
rehearsed at the Théatre des Arts [sic]. He insisted on being 
present, contrary to his doctor’s advice; the erysipelas was 
suppressed, and a violent inflammation of the bowels took him 
off in a few days.” 

As early as Sept. 11, 1783 among the works in preparation 
at the Opéra, Bachaumont announces the Danaides under the 
title of ““Hypermestre, by Baron Schudy and the chevalier Gluck.’’* 
It appeared on the April 26 following; “‘Words under the name 
of M.***,—that is to say, Baron Tschudi and the bailiff du 
Roullet, music under that of Gluck,” writes Grimm, who must 
have been aware of the subterfuge which Gluck had used to 
to have the work of his disciple Salieri received and represented 
at Paris. 


Gluck had undertaken the music, says the biographer of Metz, 
but sated with glory and loaded with riches, he left the work unfinished; 
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Salieri completed it in the most happily inspired way. Tschudy showed 
in his poem deep sensibility and brilliant imagination.‘ 


And in proof of these qualities Bégin cites the celebrated 
Chorus des Epoux, in the second act: Descends dans le sein 
Amphitrite. 

The baron, before finishing this libretto—the authorship of 
which Calzabigi later claimed in a long letter to the Mercure de 
France—united with the fortunate arranger of the Iphigénie of 
Racine and the Alceste of that same Calzabigi. Gluck let every- 
thing be said and done, from his distant retreat at Vienna. Prob- 
ably, in fact, he had begun to work on the libretto of his former 
Italian collaborator, but illness and a desire for rest, legitimate 
enough after his unusually agitated and laborious life, combined 
with opulence sufficient to let him enjoy his last years in peace, 
caused him to give up a fine drama in favor of a submissive and 
reverent disciple. And it was only after the twelfth represen- 
tation that du Roullet revealed to the Parisians the little trick 
which had made the success of a work—the masterpiece of its 
author, and one distinguished, besides, for its high dramatic 
qualities. As a matter of fact, Les Danaides remained in the 
repertory until the advent of Rossini. The young Berlioz, it 
will be remembered, enthusiastically applauded Mme. Branchu 
in it in his early years in Paris.” 

Tschoudi having died during the rehearsal of Les Danaides, 
du Roullet published the poem just before the first performance. 
The approval of the censor is dated March 28. 


After the numerous and well-deserved successes which the subject 
of Les Danaides has won in different theatres, du Roullet writes in his 
preface, we should not have presumed to bring it out again at the Opéra, 
if we had not thought that we could show it there in a new form. If the 
public decides that our poem has some merit in this direction, we are 
glad to declare here that this merit is not entirely our own. A manu- 
script of M. Calzabigi, author of Orphée and the Italian Alceste, du 
Roullet goes on to admit, was communicated to us, and this gave us much 
aid. We borrowed also some ideas from the Ballet des Danaides by the 
celebrated M. Noverre,that modern rival of Bathyllus and Pilades. To 
all these we added our own ideas and composed our plan from them all. 

One of our friends, whose family forbids us to name him, consented, 
to hasten the work, to put into verse part of our composition, and this 
is certainly not the least finished portion. Death has just removed 
this excellent man, equally renowned for his works in prose and in verse; 
he was as remarkable for his social virtues, his military merit, and his 
lofty birth, as for his wit and his literary gifts. May our friendship 
be permitted on this occasion to offer this just meed of praise to his 
memory.® 
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On reading this preface and the reports which the Mercure 
de France brought him, Calzabigi, then in retirement at Naples, 
burst into a fury (which is easy to understand) and, seizing his 
pen, the author of Orfeo, Alceste, and Paride e Elena, hastened to 
claim his legitimate share in this collaboration—an involuntary 
collaboration—which du Roullet had not made large enough to 
suit him; he took advantage of the occasion to recall to the 
French public, forgetful of his past merits, that he had been the 
initiator of the Gluckist reform, and, so to speak, the inventor 
of the “system’’ which had made the composer’s fortune. 


Letter to the Editor of the Mercure 
Dear Sir: 

I have read in the Mercure for the month of May (nos. 18, 19 & 
20) all that you have published about the lyric tragedy of Hypermestre 
or Les Danaides which was given at the Opéra on April 26 last. 

Your analysis of the work, your observations on the faults in the 
plan of it, your comments on the theatrical effect —all seem to me just 
and worthy of the attention of those who are interested in dramatic art. 

In your three articles, Sir, my name occurs only once, and then is 
passed over very lightly. The translators, revisors, or copiers of my 
drama (for it appears that there were two of them) have scarcely deigned 
to mention me in a little corner of their announcements. I appear 
here only in the background. Is it not fair for me to put myself in my 
real place? Permit me to quote one of our proverbs which applies here: 
Non ho buoni vicini; bisogna pero che mi lodi da me. This is so much the 
more my duty, in that, in naming me, care has been taken to give a 
share of this halo to a truly celebrated man. M. Noverre, who, I admit, 
deserves praise for his Ballet-pantomimes, which are the finest I know 
of, but who seems here mentioned rather gratuitously. He is the Deus 
ex machina, lowered from Olympus to turn away glances from an 
essential personage. This dramatic device was not necessary. It would 
have been more becoming to admit that they had translated my poem 
nearly entire. But let us begin at the beginning of the lamentable 
history of my Danaides. It was in 1778, after the great success of my 
Orphée and my Alceste on your stage that M. Gluck wished Iterum antiquo 
me includere ludo. He bound me by great promises to write another 
drama for him. I wrote a Semiramis, which I sent to him; I do not know 
its fate, but perhaps it is running about the world like its younger sister.* 
M. Gluck at first highly approved of it; but he afterward saw that it 
was not adapted to the actors who then shone on the lyric stage! I had 
formerly spoken to him of a Hypermestre, and he urged me so eagerly 
to write it that I decided to please him. He had this poor Hypermestre 
at Paris, where he was in November of that same year; he was enthu- 
siastic about it; he told me that he would have it translated so as to 
give it at the Theatre; that is all that he told me. 

After a silence of several years, it was only in February of this year 
that I heard that M. Gluck was to put on my Hypermestre immediately 
at the Theatre in Paris, and that, not having been able to finish the 
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music himself, he had employed M. Salieri, who had worked under his 
direction. 

In the interval, as one often retouches one’s work, I had made some 
changes in my piece. I should have communicated them if I had been 
consulted, but I was forgotten. People were willing only to “get much 
assistance” from my poem; they didn’t even say from whom they got it. 
This silence seems to me singular. M. Gluck, who alone in the world 
read my manuscript, must alone know the reason for it. 

I had amused myself last year in having set to music some scenes 
from my Hypermestre, according to some ideas which I have long held 
about dramatic music. I employed for this M. Millico, not less celebrated 
as a singer than excellent as a composer. His music excited the curiosity 
of several personnages; by request it was heard at Court when H. M. 
the Emperor was at Naples, and was there found admirable. 

As my tragedy had been disposed of, I was afraid that it might 
be similarly printed, without corrections. I therefore determined to 
publish it last February, on the occasion of an assembly where part of 
it was performed in the presence of H. M. the King of Sweden, by the 
best singers of our grand opera, at the residence of H. E. Mgr. the 
—— of Razoumousky, ambassador from H. M. the Emperor of 

ussia. 

There you have, Sir, the exact truth about the wanderings of my 
vagabond Hypermestre. I beg you now to follow in my Italian tragedy, 
of which I am sending you a printed copy, the plan I have pursued. 

Whatever the subject which I undertake to treat as a drama, my 
first care is to draw out the great scenes which are sure to strike, to move 
the spectators. I distribute them in the acts according to the progress 
of the piece; the dialogue serves only to bring in the persons who must 
figure in them. I have spoken at length of this arrangement of my 
tragic plans in a letter in Italian to Count Alfieri, on four tragedies 
that he published last year. I do not know if I acted wisely or not, but 
in accordance with this idea, which is at least new, even if not good, 
I arranged by tableaux the plan of my Danaides. 

You will see, Sir, that with the exception of a few observations 
[perhaps we should read: situations] the plan of my tragedy is exactly 
the same as that which you announce, and you will see that the faults 
which you justly perceive in the copy are not in the original. 


After examining and refuting the criticisms of the Mercure, 
(it would be too fastidious to do more than call attention to 
them here), Calzabigi goes on summoning Gluck himself into 
the case. 


That is all that I have to say about the plan and development of 
my drama. A reading will convince you that all my ideas have been 
taken nearly all entire, except in the cases where my work has been 
mutilated. It is for a just public to decide if that may be called “getting 
much assistance” from a piece. 

You say in your article in no. 20, “that the author. . . . proves 
that he understands in a superior fashion the dramatic arrangement 
and movement suitable for the Thédtre Lyrique, and one can judge 
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of this by his opening scenes. . . which present an amusing and true 
picture where recitative, measured song, and chorus are combined in 
the most felicitous way.” I think that I must claim this praise; it 
belongs to me only. If I had not by chance had my tragedy printed 
several months ago, M. Gluck, whom I tried to oblige, would have 
put me in the position of a plagiarist and in the ridiculous réle of the 
crow in the fable. . 
Furtivis nudata coloribus. 


I should have done, but there is something else on my heart which 
demands relief. In speaking of the music of Les Danaides, you observe 
that ‘“‘one easily recognizes in the general spirit of the composition, the 
grand, strong, rapid, and true style which characterizes the system of 
this creator of dramatic music.” 

This is what I have to say on this subject: 

I am not a musician, but I have carefully studied recitation. People 
give me credit for talent in reciting verse, especially tragic verse, most 
especially my own. Twenty-five years ago I thought that the only 
music appropriate for dramatic poetry, and especially for dialogue 
and the airs that we call “airs of action” (azione) was music which ap- 
proached as closely as possible to animated, energetic, natural recitation; 
that recitation itself was only imperfect music; that one could express 
it in notes just as it is, if there had been invented enough signs to mark 
as many tones, as many inflections, as many outbursts and restraints, 
as many infinite shades, so to speak, as the voice gives in declaiming. 
Music to certain verse, then, according to my ideas, being only a form 
of recitation more studied, more advanced, and enriched by the harmony 
of accompaniment, I conceived the idea that there lay the whole secret 
of composing music for a drama; that the more the poetry was firm, 
energetic, passionate, touching, harmonious, the more the music which 
should try to express it closely in accordance with the true recitation, 
would be the true music for that poetry, the music par excellence. 

By meditating on these principles I thought I discovered the 
solution of the problem. Why are there airs like Se cerca, se disce in 
the Olimpiade by Pergolesi, Misero Pargoletto in the Demophoon by 
Leo and others, where the musical espression cannot be changed without 
falling into the ridiculous—where one is simply forced to come back 
to that of these great masters? And why is there also an infinite number 
of other airs which still admit of variations, though they have already 
been set to music by other composers? 

The reason according to my view is that Pergolesi, Leo, and the 
others have found for these airs the true poetic expression, the natural 
recitation, so that changing them spoils them; and for the others which 
are still susceptible of change, no one has yet discovered their real 
declamatory music. 

I came to Vienna in 1761, full of these ideas. A year after, H. S. 
M., the Count of Durazzo, then director of the Spectacles at the Imperial 
Court, now ambassador at Venice, to whom I had recited my Orphée, 
urged me to give it at the theatre. I agreed, on condition that the music 
be composed according to my wishes. He sent to M. Gluck, who, he 
said, would conform to my ideas. M. Gluck was not then estimated 
among our great masters (doubtless unjustly). Hasse, Buranello, 
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[Galuppi] Jomelli, Mérés, [Perez] and others occupied the chief positions. 
None of them knew the music of declamation, as I call it; and as to 
M. Gluck, since he did not pronounce our language well, he would have 
been unable to recite any verse whatsoever. I read my Orphée to him, 
reciting some passages several times, showing him the shades which 
I put into it, the suspensions, the slowness, the rapidity, the sounds of 
the voice, now charged with feeling, now feeble and languishing. These 
shades I desired him to use in his composition. I begged him especially 
at the same time to leave out 7 passaggi, le cadence, 1 ritornelli and all 
those gothic, barbarous extravagant additions which have been made to 
our music. M. Gluck entered into my views. But recitation gets lost 
in the air and is often not found again; it would be necessary to be 
always equally animated, and this constant uniform sensibility does 
not exist. The most striking traits escape when the fire and en- 
thusiasm grow weak. That is why there is so remarkable a diversity 
in the recitations of dramatic authors even of the same tragic selec- 
tion. Even with the same author, from one day to another, from 
one scene to another, the poet’s recitation of his verses changes from 
good to bad. 

I sought for signs by which to mark at least the most striking 
features. I invented some, and placed them between the lines all through 
Orphée. On such a manuscript copy, accompanied by notes written 
in certain places where the signs gave only incomplete indications, M. 
Gluck composed his music. I did the same later for Alceste. The truth 
of this is shown by the fact that, when the success of Orphée seemed 
uncertain at the first performance, M. Gluck threw the blame on me. 
In regard to Semiramis and Les Danaides, being able neither to recite 
them to M. Gluck, nor to use my signs, which I had forgotten and the 
originals of which he still had, I could only send him full instructions 
in writing. These instructions for Semiramis alone filled three entire 
sheets. I kept a copy of them, and of those for Les Danaides; some day © 
I may publish them. 

I hope that you will agree, Sir, after this statement of the facts, 
that if M. Gluck is the creator of dramatic music, he did not create 
it out of nothing. I furnished him the matter, or the chaos, if you 
prefer; the honor of the creation belongs to us both in common. 

Connoisseurs were charmed by this new kind of writing. From 
this general approbation, I draw a conclusion which seems just to me 
—that the music composed by M. Millico for my Danaides must be 
= superior to that given in Paris based on the copy of my 

ama. 

The author of this music (whoever he was, since I learn that M. 
Gluck disclaims it) could not have followed the recitation which I gave 
at Vienna, whereas M. Millico, while composing his, saw me every 
day and recited with me the pieces on which he was working. If I did 
not fear to take your valuable time uselessly, I would call your attention 
to my instructions, my notes on the monolegue of Hypermestre, Act 
IV, Scene 1. If you should in the least desire it, I will send them to 


you. , 
And, Sir, there is only one opinion about the excellence of M. Milli- 
co’s music. I hope that it will come out some day. I dare to flatter myself 
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that the public will agree on this question with the élite of nobility 
Neapolitan and foreign which heard it at M. de Rasoumousky’s. 
I have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your very humble and obedient servant 
De Cassabigi [sic] Honorary Councillor to 
His Royal Imperial Apostolic Majesty. 
At Naples, June 25, 1784. 


To these manifold claims, which contested his chief title to 
glory, Gluck disdained to reply; he left this care to the survivor 
of his two collaborators; Du Roullet came off rather badly in 
the Mercure for October. Nevertheless, he opposed to Calzabigi 
one argument to which there could be no response: if the pupil 
of the Italian librettist—that is to say, Gluck,—could not compose 
music without him, how did it happen that his work was not 
inferior in the two Iphigenias, inasmuch as his pronunciation of 
French was more vicious than his pronunciation of Italian, and 
inasmuch as Guillard, the author of Iphigénie en Tauride, could 
not even have read his poem which was written in Paris to Gluck 
who composed it in Vienna? Besides, it must not be forgotten 
that, as early as 1773, also in the Mercure de France, du Roullet 
had rendered justice to Calzabigi, and that in the preface to 
Alceste, Gluck had done the same, the following year. Neverthe- 
less, so far as the libretto of the Danaides was concerned, the 
Parisian librettist found nothing to reply. 

The Journal de Paris for March 9, 1784, announced in its 
list of deaths, that of the Most High and Puissant Lord Jean 
Baptiste Théodore, Baron de Tschoudi, formerly Bailiff and Chief 
of the Nobility of the District of Metz, Knight of the Royal 
and Military Order of St. Louis, ex-Privy Councillor, Minister in 
residence for the Prince Bishop of Liége at the Court of His Most 
Christian Majesty, rue de Bourgogne. The Almanach royal of 
the preceding years states more precisely that he had succeeded 
d’Arget as minister in France of the Prince Bishop of Liége and 
the Prince Bishop of Spire, and that he lived first at rue Vivienne, 
before moving to rue de Bourgogne in the Faubourg Saint- 
Germain, near the Barracks of the French Guards. It was to 
this dwelling that 


on Sunday, March 7, at four o’clock in the afternoon, went the Com- 
missioner Claude Le Seigneur, royal Councillor, Enquirer and Examiner 
at the Chatelet of Paris . . . to a house owned by my Lord Joly; we 
passed, he says, into a lodging in the right wing, went to the second 
story above the entresol, entered an apartment looking out on the 
first court, where, in a bed-room we found and there appeared before 
us Louis Francois, esquire, the heir and secretary of the Baron de Tschou- 
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dy hereafter named, living in Paris rue St. Nicaise in the parish of Saint 
Germain |’Auxerrois. 

He told us that Messire Jean Baptiste Louis Théodore Baron de 
Tschoudy, former Bailiff and chief of the nobility of the District of 
Metz, Knight of the Royal and Military Order of St. Louis, Privy 
Councillor and minister in residence for S. A. Sellerissime [sic] Mon- 
seigneur the Prince Bishop of Liége at the Court of His Most Christian 
Majesty, had died on that day at six o’clock in the morning and that, 
having been notified of this decease by the servants of the house, he 
had thought wise for security and in consideration of the rights, interests, 
and claims both of the lady his wife and of his children, all absent from 
Paris, and of any others whom it might concern, to request our presence 
that we might place the necessary seals . . . 


The Commissioner Le Seigneur fulfilled his duty, took the 
oaths of the domestics, Jacques Henriot, Marguerite Salome 
Vagnerin, wife of Louis Gaston (who signs in German); and the 
following April 3, he came to proceed with removing the seals; 
the family being still absent from Paris, he handed his papers to 
Count Dessuile, without giving detailed description of them. 
The whole transaction was ended April 22." 


NOTES. 


1 Bégin: Biographie de la Moselle, Metz, 18382. Vol. IV. 
2 Grimm: Corresp. littér. edit. Tourneux XII, 313, 428. 
“It is not possible to read worse words,” one reads in the Mémoires secrets of 

Sept. $1, 1779. 

3 Worked over (retravaillé) with du Roullet (Mémoires secrets, Aug. 9, 1790). 

4 This performance was due to the suggestion of du Roullet, who ad- 
dressed to the intendant of the Menus plaisirs a note, which ended thus: “It is 
true that M. Gluck has felt keenly the poor reception of this work, that he has 
blamed partly the Royal Academy, and that his distress has made him indis- 
posed and checked his desire to work. A revival would flatter him and lead him 
to finish his opera of Les Danaides, which is a superb machine, and it is certain 
according to the latest news that he has all his wits—and that he may hope 
from the waters of Baden a second season a complete cure. (Archives natio- 
nales, 0 629). The Mémoires secrets express themselves on the subject of the same 
work, Sept. 9, 1781: “It has been decided to give Echo et Narcisse again. This 
tragic pastoral, having had little success the first time, there was cause for fear 
lest the failing should be greater on Friday, Aug. 3d. Happily, the prophesies 
of the Chevalier Gluck, author of the music, were fulfilled. He said at the time 
of bringing forth the work: “There cannot be a theatre too large for Iphigénie 
en Aulide, nor one too small for Echo et Narcisse. In fact, it was definitely a 
success.” Lays played the part of Narcissus. The Hymn to Love was demanded 
over again at the end of the opera, and manifestations of that sort, still unusual 
at the time, deeply shocked the editor of the Mémoires secrets. 

5 Mémoires secrets: Vol. XXI. Sept. 11, 1783. 

6 Grimm: Corresp. littér. XIII, p. 527-529. 

7 Berlioz: Mémoires, vol. I. 
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8 The same libretto bears the indications: The poem is by M.***. The 
music is by MM. the Chevalier Gluck and Salieri, Master of Chamber-Music to 
H. M. the Emperor and of Spectacles at the Court of Vienna. 

9 It would be interesting to compare this Semiramis of the Italian poet 
with the libretto taken from Voltaire’s tragedy, set to music later by Catel and 
given at the Paris Opéra, May 3, 1802, and with that of the poet Rossi, set to 
music by Rossini several years later. 

10 Cf. Gluck-Jahrbuch, 1915, pp. 56-102. Calzabigis Erwiderung von 
1790. 
11 National Archives. Y 14,754. In number 11,488, under date of Feb. 
9, 1769, there exists another report of seals of a “baron de Tschoudy, Henry- 
Théodore, rue des 4 Vents, former councillor at the Parliament of Metz”— 
doubtless a relative of the librettist of Gluck. 


(Translated by Marguerite Barton.) 


LITERARY ERRORS ABOUT MUSIC ~ 
By ARTHUR ELSON 


OETS and novelists, for the most part, recognize music for 
P its emotional qualities. They do not realize that music is 
something of a science as well as an art,—that it needs to 
be studied in courses, for example, that are fully as formal in their 
way as Algebra or Chemistry. The average literary worker does 
not know that harmony, counterpoint, and musical form are 
based on much stricter rules than the writing of poems or short 
stories. As a result, the literati often make errors in their state- 
ments about music or their use of musical terms and ideas. Some 
of these mistakes are collected to form the present article. 
Among the poets, a few of the leaders have been well posted 
in music, if not trained musicians; and these few have been 
accurate in their musical allusions. Milton was one of these. 
Shakespeare was probably another. The word “probably” is 
used because of something that looks much like a mistake in 
one of his sonnets. In describing a lady playing on one of the 
instruments of the time, which were of the harpsichord-spinet 
type, he mentions the 


“Nimble jacks, that leap 
To kiss the tender inward of her palm.” 


This passage is decidedly surprising to the musician. The idea 
of anyone playing virginals (portable spinet) with the palm may 
be passed over as poetic license. But the jacks, unfortunately, 
were the vertical sticks or bars inside the instrument, which 
carried the quills that plucked the strings. The jacks were not 
the keys, which kissed the player’s hand; and when they leaped, 
they were certainly not able to leap out of the instrument. Later 
on, Shakespeare makes a pun by calling them “Saucy Jacks.” 
He may have miscalled the keys purposely, in order to make the 
ensuing pun; but the chances are that he used the word by mistake. 
The reason for this is found in the fact that he probably knew 
little about the virginals or spinet, since he makes remarkably 
few allusions to them in his plays. Shakespeare was more familiar 
with vocal music, and some of his plays, such as “‘ Twelfth Night,” 
literally teem with allusions to it. He was familiar with the 
lute also, as “The Taming of the Shrew” will show. But almost 
272 
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the only other allusion to the virginals is found in “A Winter’s 
Tale,” where Polyxenes, watching a prolonged handshake given 
by the queen, exclaims: “Still virginalling upon his palm!” 

Many writers have been practically tone-deaf, and unable 
to recognize intervals. Strangely enough, it is said that Tennyson 
was one of these. Tennyson and Browning are therefore opposite 
in this respect. Browning knew music, but wrote unmusical 
verse, while Tennyson was unmusical, but wrote poems of the 
most musical character. Tennyson’s “Maud” contains his chief 
error, in one of his few musical allusions, when he calls for ‘‘ Flute, 
violin, bassoon,””—a very poor combination. It will always seem 
strange that the man who wrote about 

“The mellow lin-lan-lone of evening bells” 
could not appreciate music. 

The bassoon seems to have been a source of trouble for 
more than one English poet. In Coleridge’s “Ancient Mariner,” 
the wedding guests are made to listen to the “loud bassoon.” 
But the word Posaune, from which Coleridge took his allusion, 
means trombone, and not bassoon, the latter not being very loud. 
Incidentally, Lady Wallace came to grief over the same word, in 
translating a Life of Mozart, and in her hands “‘ Posaune”’ became 
bass-trumpet,—an instrument invented by Wagner a century 
later. 

Browning wrote three poems distinctly about music,—‘“‘Abt 
Vogler,” “A Toccata of Galuppi,”’ and “‘ Master Hugues of Saxe- 
Gotha.” The first is a glowing tribute to the expressive power 
and elevating influence of music, echoing the direct appeal of 
the art in the line 


“The rest may reason and welcome; ’tis we musicians know.” 


This is an excellent description of the art that is said to begin 
where language ends. But in the poem there are several phrases 
that have worried the musicians. At the end of Abt Vogler’s 
improvisation, he is said to “slide by semitones into the minor,” 
after which he claims to “blunt it into the ninth.” These phrases 
are said to describe very poor progressions. An example is append- 


ed by the writer, and composers are welcome to improve upon 


‘= 
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it, thus perhaps proving that the progressions may be made into 
something good after all 

In “‘ Master Hugues of Saxe-Gotha,”’ the poet casts reflections 
upon the worth of a fugue which that artist was playing. If 
intended to question the worth of the fugue as a form, the slur 
was certainly undeserved, and marked its writer as incapable of 
appreciating counterpoint. Birrell, the commentator, defines 
fugue as “a short melody;” a rather startling statement, but one 
that does not acquit the poet. 

In “A Toccata of Galuppi,” that individual is depicted as 
indulging in ‘‘Sixths, diminished, sigh on sigh.” A diminished 
sixth would be a perfect fifth. Modern composers use consecutive 
fifths occasionally, just to show their independence; and Puccini 
even employs quite a series of them in his “La Bohéme.” But 
in Galuppi’s day, it was entirely against the law to use them. 
Some have claimed that Browning meant minor sixths, while 
others assert that he was thinking of diminished sevenths. Either 
of these, in succession, would be doleful enough to be considered 
a sigh. But as it stands, the line is decidedly wrong. 

The poet Collins, in “The Passions,”’ seemed discontented with 
the music of his day, in spite of the glories shed upon it by Hindel 
and Purcell. He insisted, in fact, that some person or persons 
unknown should “Revive the just designs of Greece.” But the 
poet’s real knowledge of ancient Greek music seems to have been 
a rather doubtful quantity. In the only line in which he becomes 
at all specific, he indites the request, ““Wrap me in soft Lydian 
measures.” It happens that the Lydian mode was the one 
corresponding with our major scale; so that in spite of the poet’s 
complaint about “Cecilia’s mingled world of sound,” he was 
being wrapped in Lydian measures when listening to the works 
of his own country and epoch. 

Victor Hugo did not devote himself to any such survey of 
musical conditions. He did, however, make a decided error in 
describing a Haydn quartet as being played by three violins and 
a flute. Lest the uninitiated should think that this is possible, 
it may be stated that the viola and the violoncello, which take 
part in a string quartet, have very many notes that are too deep 
for either violin or flute to reach. 

Poets can sometimes take refuge in the fact that poetic 
license enables them to deviate a little from the straight and 
narrow path of truth and accuracy. The novelists have no such 
excuse; but even after making allowances for this, they seem to 
be greater sinners than the poets. Perhaps the latter confine 
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themselves more to matters about which they know something, 
if not everything. 

Adverse criticism of masterworks hardly comes within the 
scope of this article; but in the case of Ruskin the criticism was 
given voluntarily. He wrote an entirely unnecessary tirade 
against “Die Meistersinger,” calling it, among other things, 
“baboon-headed stuff.”” Such estimates, when put in essays, 
practically amount to actual errors. Thus Charles Lamb, in his 
“Essays of Elia,”’ speaks of “The inexhausted German ocean (of 
music) above which, in triumphant progress, dolphin-seated, ride 
those Arions, Haydn and Mozart, with their attendant tritons, 
Bach and Beethoven.” This is a decided reversal of the verdict 
of musicians, who know how far above the other two Bach and 
Beethoven really were. 

The musical novel in English — with “Charles Auchester,” 
that ecstatic British picture of a musical hero, be he Mendelssohn 
or Sterndale Bennett. It made a sensation in its time. But 
to-day it seems full of gush and slush, as an example or two will 
show. The hero was described as a man of absolute perfection, 
even to the physical point of having a fragrant breath. Again, 
the authoress says, “Music is the one pure beautiful thing in a 
world of sin and vileness.” The painter’s art, she adds, may 
descend into “‘sensual bondage,” the sculptor may “forget the 
soul;” and the poet may praise unworthy things. But music, 
she claims, is free from all these errors. Suck a claim is ridiculous. 
There is good music and bad music, just as there is good and bad 
poetry; and the poet may inspire men as well as the composer. 
Suum cuique. The masterpieces of one’s favorite art will always 
appeal to him as stronger than those of other arts. 

Tolstoi wrote a novel called “The Kreutzer Sonata,” in 
which he claimed that Beethoven’s great work of that name incited 
lewd thoughts. Nothing could be farther from the truth. That 
sonata is a work of pure beauty, and the evil thoughts existed 
only in the author’s mind. 

Many novelists, not writing especially about music, will yet 
use some allusion to it that is fearfully and wonderfully made, 
according to the real standards of the tonal art. 

The worst example is undoubtedly George du Maurier, whose 
knowledge of illustrating should have made him treat another 
art carefully. In his “Trilby,” he introduces a series of musical 
miracles. 

Svengali and his pupil Gecko perform the first amazing feat. 
They engage in a “wonderful double improvisation,” though it 
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is not made very clear how this can be done. Their action be- 
comes more impossible than ever when the author tells us that 
they extemporized the strictest and hardest kind of music to 
write. To quote his words, “They fugued, and canoned, and 
counterpointed.” Passing over the fact that verbs such as the 
last three are not usually made from their corresponding nouns, 
one is lost in amazement at the mind-reading powers of this 
remarkable pair. Each would have had to know jus: what the 
other was going to play next, and would have had to put a con- 
trapuntal answer or accompaniment to it instantly. Incidentally, 
composing counterpoint, let alone improvising it, is a matter of 
slow, hard work. 

After this the pair performed “in sordino” instead of “con 
sordino.” 

Svengali, also, could transform the most trivial and cheapest 
tune into something of the rarest beauty “without altering a 
note.” Composers and publishers are longing for someone of 
this sort. 

Trilby herself is not lacking in wonderful achievements. 
Thus the author states boldly that she could sing Chopin’s 
Impromptu in A-flat, opus 29, a piece that has a compass of 
over four octaves. Incidentally, she ended the work on E in 
alt, as if she held that Chopin’s ending with C, in the key, was 
a mistake. The author continued with the startling statement, 
“Everything that Paganini could do with his violin, she could 
do with her voice,—only better.” Living singers have difficulty 
in double-stopping, for example, as the human voice is not well 
adapted to singing two notes at once. The singers of the present 
might also have trouble with harmonics and pizzicato effects. 

There is a waiter in “Trilby” who is more modest in his 
attainments, and does something that ordinary mortals can 
imitate. He sings “F moll below the line.” Probably he did 
not know that he sang F dur also; just as M. Jourdain, in the 
play, did not know that he talked in prose. 

Trilby, in spite of her large compass, is outclassed by the 
heroine of Meredith’s “Sandra Belloni,” who could “pitch any 
notes.” 

The novelist known as Ouida (Louise de la Ramée) is another 
writer who seems to have found some unusually gifted singers. 
One of her characters could give “glorious harmonie’”’ all by 
herself. Another, a tenor, sang “ravishing airs from Palestrina,” 
who, unfortunately, composed only part-music. Still another 
rendered pages from the “grand masses of Mendelssohn,” com- 
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positions which the musical world has not yet found. In view of 
these statements, it is not surprising to find that one of Ouida’s 
instrumental performers had a broken violin “‘on which the keys 
were smashed beyond all chance of restoration.” 

Consuelo, in George Sand’s novel, is another performer who 
does not confine herself to solo work. She sings Marcello’s psalm 
“T cieli immensi,” which happens to be four-part music. This 
singing of several notes at a time seems to be a favorite perfor- 
mance with the vocalists of fiction. 

Marie Corelli, in one of her novels, makes Prince Lucio 
Rimanez state, “an amiable nightingale showed me the most 
elaborate methods of applying rhythmic tune to the upward and 
downward rush of the wind, thus teaching me perfect counter- 
point.” Applying tune to the downward rush of the wind seems 
to suggest the impossible feat of singing while inhaling; while a 
nightingale that teaches counterpoint, which is more or less 
involved part-writing, is a decided rarity. Taken as a whole, 
this statement deserves the prize for inaccuracy. 

Bulwer-Lytton, in “The Last of the Barons,” avoids the 
usual error of giving one voice a number of notes simultaneously. 
He does, however, go somewhat astray by describing an occasion 
where “Many voices of men and women joined in deeper bass 
with the shrill tenor of the choral urchins.” At present, women 
do not sing bass; and the shrill tenor of boys is not a tenor, but 
a treble. 

Thackeray, usually so accurate, made an error, if not a slip 
of the pen, in describing Beethoven’s opera “Fidelio.” He com- 
mented upon the excellence of the singing, especially in the phrase, 
“Nichts, Nichts, mein Florestan.” That passage, however, is for 
spoken voice, and has no notes written for it. 

The violin, though not as popular with the novelists as the 
voice, has still received some attention. Thus Archibald Clavering 
Gunter, in one of his sensational novels, speaks of a nervous 
tension resembling “the C-string of a highly-tuned violin.” Even 
the most individual of special tunings has never given the violin 
a C-string. Paganini would sometimes tune up a semitone and 
transpose the music down by the same interval, thus obtaining 
the brilliant tone of tight strings without altering the pitch, but 
neither he nor anyone else on record ever used a C-string on a 
violin. The novelist adds the phrase “in the breeze,” as if the 
violin were used like an Aeolian harp. 

Violinists of great ability are very common in fiction. Thus 
the hero of ‘‘The First Violin” is able to take the post of Concert- 
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meister because he had amused himself with the instrument 
during the two years when he was an officer. In a book called 
“The Dominant Seventh,” the hero introduces that chord on a 
violin, “‘woven together by pathetic chords rolled out in one 
shining web of melody.” In “ A Roman Singer,” by F. Marion 
Crawford, there is a Jewish violinist who obtains from a single 
instrument “great broad chords, splendid in depth, and royal 
harmony, grand, enormous, and massive as the united choirs 
of Heaven.” The violin may not have a deep compass in reality, 
but there is no doubt that Mr. Crawford would have made a 
good press agent. He is the author who ascribed “La Traviata” 
to Donizetti. 

George Eliot and William Black have joined forces with 
Browning on the question of consecutive fifths. In “The Mill 
on the Floss” we are told of “the perfect accord of descending 
thirds and fifths.” Black does not even soften the blow by 
including thirds; but he follows his predecessor closely enough in 
describing “‘a perfect accord of descending fifths.”” On the cover 
of an English novel, a series of ascending fifths was emblazoned, 
—perhaps inciting musicians to buy and investigate. 

Both of the above authors have made other strange state- 
ments in connection with music. George Eliot mentions a “‘long- 
drawn organ stop,” which could not be drawn very far, though the 
phrase may refer to a pause in the music. William Black, in 
**Kilmeny,” states that his heroine “would express faint surprise 
at hearing Mozart’s Sonata in A-sharp.”” Musicians would be 
much more surprised; for there is no such key. In this case one 
may guess how the error arose, for the author may have remem- 
bered A as a sharp key, and put the two items together. 

The practice of singing and accompanying one’s self on the 
bagpipe is another favorite procedure of musicians in fiction. In 
one or two old forms of bagpipe, the instrument was played by 
the pressure of a bag under the arm; but as the instrument is 
usually played by blowing with the mouth, the gravity of the 
situation will become evident. 

Charles Reade is cited into the musical court for making 
Peg Woffington whistle “a sparkling Adagio.” This is certainly 
a mistake; but if we look at the rapid notes of small value in 
the slow movement of Beethoven’s first sonata, we may see 
why the author chose that adjective. 

Jack London, most virile of writers, has portrayed the music 
of nature in its wildness so well that he may readily be pardoned 
for a rather superficial allusion to the tonal art of civilization. 
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His mistake occurs in ‘“‘The Mutiny of the Elsinore,” where he 
tries to describe a common-sense, practical, and rather unimag- 
inative heroine by stating that she could appreciate Beethoven, 
but did not understand Debussy. Granting the ethereal delicacy 
of the better Debussy pieces, it is nevertheless a surprise to find 
Beethoven’s music considered fit for prosaic people. They would 
be more apt to enjoy rag-time than to appreciate the sublimity 
of the fifth and ninth symphonies. Only in a later novel did 
the author recognize the fact that there has been some discussion 
about the position of Debussy himself. 

The mistakes that newspaper reporters make about music 
are not always classed as literature; but one or two of them deserve 
a place in this article. 

The first of these has to do with an organ pipe which would 
not “speak,” or sound, when its key was played. It was found 
afterwards that a mouse had built its nest in a place which per- 
mitted the little home to interfere with the vibrations. The 
reporter at once rushed into print with an account of the finding 
of the obstruction, the application of tremendous air pressure, 
and the blowing of the nest out through the pipe. The last 
two items were made “out of the whole cloth.” There is no 
need of any tremendous pressure in organ or other instrumental 
pipes. The vibrations are caused by the fluttering of a tongue 
of air at the mouthpiece of certain organ pipes. It is to cause 
this fluttering of the air reed or other more substantial mouth- 
piece that performers on wind instruments use their breath. 
But the current of breath is not necessary if the vibrations can 
be started by any other method. Thus if a tuning fork is made 
to vibrate near a flute of the same pitch, the flute will begin 
to sound, without any air current passing through it. The organ 
pipe was silenced because the mouse had built its nest in a position 
that would interfere with the formation of the air tongue, or air 
reed, at the mouthpiece. Removal of the nest by hand remedied 
the trouble. 

The second item appeared in St. Louis, when that city had 
prepared its great exposition. A large organ was one of the 
attractions. Once, when a certain note was played on the in- 
strument, the skylight broke. The omniscient reporter rose to 
the occasion, and stated that this was probably not the organist’s 
fault but must have been due to harsh notes played by some 
stranger. Apart from the fact that it is hard work to play an 
organ note that will be harsh by itself, the reporter was completely 
mistaken in ascribing the accident to any such notes. The 
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sky-light was set in vibration, not by a harsh tone, but by an 
exceptionally pure tone, that happened to set the skylight into 
sympathetic vibration. The power of synchronism is not generally 
realized by the layman; but there have been notable examples 
of it. A certain factory was found to sway dangerously when its 
engine was made to run at a particular speed; and the engineer 
was given orders to avoid that speed. Soldiers crossing a bridge 
are always ordered to break step, so that their marching may 
not make the bridge vibrate. Many old instruments, such as 
the viola d’amore, depended upon synchronism, the playing of 
one string making another of the same pitch vibrate in sympathy 
with it. It is even held possible that the falling walls of ancient 
Jericho were thrown down by synchronism with the Hebrew 
trumpet calls. 

A very popular novel about the achievements of one Ashton- 
Kirk, detective, made use of the principle of synchronism in a 
way that can hardly stand the investigation of musicians. A 
certain villainess, on the inside of a house of mysterious events, 
was described as giving signals to an accomplice outside, by 
means of harp tones that caused the strings of a harp outside 
to vibrate in sympathy. The idea may have seemed clever 
enough, but it was applied wrongly. In any case the tones of 
a harp would not cause sympathetic vibration at any great 
distance; but in the story they were expected to travel through 
a window, across a courtyard, over a wall, and off into the woods. 
The author then makes his case even weaker, for he states that 
the tones used were above the limits of human hearing, for the 
sake of secrecy. In reality high tones carry less distance than 
low ones, as steamer whistles will show. These inaudible harp 
tones would have been so high that their influence in causing 
sympathetic vibrations could not have extended beyond a very 
few feet. 

. Returning to the musical novels, the most amazing of them 
all is the French story (published in 1837) entitled “The Old 
Age of William Dufay.” The author apparently makes history 
to suit himself, so utterly does he tamper with historical accuracy. 
The plot, laid in Paris in 1465, shows the old Dufay, in absent- 
mindedness, rapping at the wrong door. There he finds Helene, 
widow of an old friend, with her child. He decides to protect 
her, and takes her to his home. The housekeeper, fearing for 
the old man’s peace of mind, asks Josquin DesPrés, unblushingly 
claimed as a pupil of Dufay, to make his master send Helene 
away. Josquin, however, falls in love with the young widow. 
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After some time, Dufay, in senile idiocy, sets fire to the house, 
and the child is burned to death. Helene then goes crazy, and 
starts to sing old noéls. Dufay perceives that her melody may 
be made to accompany itself; and he mentions this to Josquin, 
who, it seems, has already noticed it. The two musicians then 
join in the singing, using the melody in canonic style. This 
somehow cures Helene, who marries Josquin later on; while the 
author makes the startling assertion that “Counterpoint was 
discovered in this fashion.” 

These instances should teach authors to be careful when 
alluding to music; and they show also that fiction is sometimes 
stranger than truth. 


THE CLASSICAL TRADITION 
By F. CORDER 


AM writing this in all sympathy and understanding for the 
numerous music-lovers whose receptive capacity is not great. 
I fancy we all begin much on a level, and I certainly remember 
that in childhood my attitude towards music was very different 
from what it is now: it was simply that of the ordinary, not- 
particularly-musical person, and anything approaching what the 
real musician considers “‘good’”’ music bored me frankly. If only 
people could divest themselves of their cherished garb of propriety 
and look upon their naked souls now and then, it would be 
better both for them and the world at large. It does not hurt 
me in the least to confess that from the age of eight to fourteen I 
found the greatest delight in playing idiotic waltzes and quadrilles 
as piano duets with my brother, and that it took a good deal of 
scolding from our scandalised mother before we would consent to 
amuse ourselves with music that had a little more in it. At this 
period we were being taught the piano and our master had the strict- 
est injunctions to give us nothing but “classical” music, in order to 
foster a taste for such. With all respect, I cannot think this the 
wisest method of attaining the desired end. Very few people 
imbibe a taste for Homer, Virgil or even Shakespeare by being 
dosed with them in childhood, and those few who do can only be 
considered as having an unnatural appetite. The taste that is 
formed on follow-my-leader principles is not worth anything and 
whether in literature, in painting or in music, the person who 
admires a work because he is told that he ought to is too often 
only building up a character of insincerity and self-deception. 
As one’s ear improves—if it ever does—one’s appreciation of 
real music must awake. The nursery jingle and the music-hall 
song are just as useful in their place as the dime novel and Comic- 
Cuts. When the musical powers awake—if they ever do—they 
crave for better and better nourishment. All that is necessary 
for the cultivation of musical taste is to train the ear and the 
aural memory: the understanding of and love for real music is 
then inevitable. But to hocus the dawning intelligence with 
indigestible food, to insist recklessly that everything written in 
a past age, whether it was then considered good or bad, is a 
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“classic” and therefore to be reverently admired, while everything 
written in our own day is just “modern stuff” and unworthy of 
serious attention—this, which is the conventional attitude, I hold 
to be utterly foolish and pernicious. 

I remember well how in the days of my youth I had these 
tenets thrust upon me and put them to the test. When I was 
about fifteen the first of the cheap editions of “‘pianoforte classics” 
began to appear, and I zealously purchased them all and strove 
to master them. In the Sonatas of Beethoven one came upon 
single movements that one could play and that appealed to even 
the most undeveloped taste. Yes, Beethoven must be a great 
man, and one would be willing to believe that some (but by no 
means all) of the less attractive movements were also fine if 
only one could perform them properly. Then came Mozart’s 
Sonatas, the smallness and niiveté of which repelled one. Yet 
one could not help feeling that Mozart was rather like the old 
literary geniuses of the 18th century, polished and high-bred, but 
speaking an idiom of the past which failed to attract the schoolboy 
mind. Haydn the same, though there was a lurking jollity in 
his music which made him seem more human than Mozart. 
Next appeared a volume of Weber, and here one felt that one was 
getting one’s money’s worth. How splendid seemed those Pol- 
accas, that Rondo in E flat, and above all that dear delicious 
Invitation to the Waltz! And as these grew familiar one could 
struggle with the Sonata in C and its breathless last movement. 
Yet truly the Weber pieces did not wear very well, and as one 
grew older one began to feel that these Sonatas were whole miles 
away from those of Beethoven and to wonder why both men were 
“classics.” But by this time had appeared Schubert’s Sonatas, 
which were rank boredom to the youthful mind, and after these 
came volumes of Dussek, Hummel and Field, which were so dry 
and disgustful as to make one loathe the name of “‘classic”’ and 
to shun those red paper-bound volumes with horror. Dussek, 
Clementi and Hummel to be ranked with Beethoven and Weber? 
Impossible to speak of them in the same breath; there must be 
something wrong somewhere. The more one tried to extract 
pleasure and profit from them the more the difference between 
these and the others became manifest. Yet one’s teachers and 
elders insisted that all were equally “classical”? and good, and 
that all were to be equally reverenced and admired. Was music 
like canned provisions then—was only the good preserved? If so 
who preserved it and how did he make his selection? And above 
all, why did these repulsive red volumes include none of the 
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composers one really admired with one’s whole heart? Where was 
Mendelssohn? Where was Chopin? If these were not classics 
then this term should be one of reproach, a label for second 
class goods—and yet there was Beethoven and the incompre- 
hensible yet dimly revered Bach! This was a mystery which 
until to-day has never, I believe, been honestly revealed. 

There are, alas! more spurious “‘classics”’ than genuine ones, 
and the term is really only a publisher’s trade-mark for “‘ works 
out of copyright’’—works which, for any reason whatever, have 
once been saleable and which he has therefore found it worth 
while to push. When these works—whether in literature or 
music—go out of copyright it is still more worth the publisher’s 
while to foist them upon an ignorant and confiding public. Such, 
for example, is the case with a pianoforte piece best known as 
“Woodland Whisperings,”’ a drawing-room piece so bad that the 
original composer dared not put his name to it, but which is 
pushed to this day by no less than ten houses under twelve 
different names, perhaps more. Many “classics” of course are 
good, some worthy of the immortality thus arbitrarily conferred 
on them; but because Dussek, Steibelt, Hummel and other dull 
writers were once eminent performers, publishers bowed before 
them, their names live and consequently their works, no matter 
how faded by time these have become. The curious part of 
the matter is that if a man have achieved ever so little fame 
during his lifetime that fame tends to grow after his death to an 
altogether exaggerated extent. It may be an ungenerous thought, 
but the living composer cannot but suspect that a dead man’s 
being unable to share in the profits of his work must have some- 
thing to do with this rise in its value. I remember some thirty 
years ago a student addressing an innocent enquiry to the editor 
of a musical paper and being informed in reply that “‘the music 
of Rubinstein was not yet classical.”” But it was as good then as 
it ever will be; some of it is excellent, most of it superficial rubbish; 
—but because the composer was still alive it was not classical! 

In most books you will find it laid down that the term 
“classical” is applied to works which have survived the critical 
taste of the cultured minority of several generations. This would 
be a sound definition, but it ignores that very potent factor—the 
shop element. If you have any literary taste at all you cannot 
consider the popular novels of 70 years ago, such as those of 
Lever, Ainsworth and Cockton, to be anything but sorry stuff. 
It is useless to pretend that they ever received the approbation 
of the cultured class; good critics at the time they were written 
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found them superficial and turned out for cheap popularity: 
everybody knew it. Yet just because they sold in their thousands 
the copies remained in circulation and advertised the fame of 
their authors till it became enduring. Now no list of “Popular 
Classics” or ‘The Hundred best Books” is considered complete 
without specimens at least of all these, so that we have the edfiying 
spectacle of seeing “Charles O’Malley,” “Valentine Vox” and 
“The Tower of London” ranking as superior to “Peter Ibbetson,” 
“The Prisoner of Zenda” or the immortal works of Stevenson 
and Conrad. 

You might think that the once respectable and now worn 
out works would sink into oblivion and make way for the 
new and more brilliant productions of our own day. So they 
do and always have done, but the process is a very slow one in 
literature and far slower in music. It is hindered greatly by the 
extraordinary conservatism of all musicians, even the best. They 
all honestly believe that whatever is old must necessarily be 
good, even though it bores them to death. I say take no matter 
of taste upon trust: if music really attracts you your taste may 
be crude at first—probably is—but it will not lead you far astray, 
and as your experiences accumulate you will infallibly learn to 
appreciate what is worth loving. But beware of believers. They 
it is who, having no genuine love of anything, swallow whatever 
is set before them and endorse the false opinions of their fore- 
fathers out of mere credulity. Once a man is declared famous, 
for any reason whatever, they cease to criticize him and he can 
do no wrong. In dictionaries of music you will find scores of 
names, such as those of Pietro Raimondi or H. H. Pierson, to 
take the first which come into my mind, men who never wrote 
four bars of decent music. Yet their names are enshrined there 
for ever in long biographical articles and they are spoken of with 
just the same reverence as that accorded to Mozart and Beethoven. 

The class chiefly responsible for the maintenance of the 
classical tradition is the tribe of amateur writers on music. In 
England we had two dreadful specimens of this class in the 18th 
century—Dr. Charles Burney and Sir John Hawkins. Neither 
was a practical musician but both wrote huge Histories of Music 
in several quarto volumes which are to be seen upon the shelves 
of every respectable library; but I have yet to find the man who 
can truly affirm that he has waded through either. In other 
countries there have been plenty of historians not only but so- 
called theorists, such as Marpurg, Fux and Albrechtsberger in 
Germany, Fétis, Reicha and Choron in France, Antoniotto and 
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Asioli in Italy, who have inflicted enormous folio volumes upon 
the world, each book being the duplicate of the other and all tabulat- 
ing with the utmost prolixity the driest possible details of musical 
grammar. Whereupon the world has bowed down to these men 
and called them Authorities, without so much as opening their 
terrible volumes to criticise the contents. In sober truth, I do 
not believe that one of these books has had the slightest beneficial 
effect upon music or musicians. The attitude of all the writers, 
whatever age they lived in was precisely the same—boundless 
reverence for “‘the ancients’ and supreme contempt for the 
degenerate “moderns.”” These musty treatises are almost always 
to be found upon the shelves of the organist’s library and are 
never bought or sold—only bequeathed when the owner dies. 
But all right-minded musicians profess to hold them in the greatest 
veneration, and to confess mistrust of the musicianship of any 
one of the writers—who never composed anything worth men- 
tioning—is to proclaim yourself an atheist. 

In the turbulent 19th century these pedants were succeeded 
by a horde of journalists, who at first took their technical verbiage 
from their predecessors, but later found it more spirited and 
interesting to their public to profess radical, or even revolutionary 
views. Yet in their wildest verbal excesses these scribes shrank 
from musical atheism. In the present day they have long ceased 
to rebuke a composer for technical licenses, and you find them 
accepting a symphony by Elgar, an operatic snippet by Puccini, 
and a “Tone-poem” by the latest French or German decadent 
as all of equal art-value; yet when you take them to task you 
find the classical tradition as strong as ever within them: not 
one would admit that Elgar’s first Symphony could really be 
superior to Beethoven’s or even Brahms’, or that a Sonata by 
McDowell was better work than one by Hummel. They are 
convinced that Gluck was a great opera-writer, though they have 
never heard any of his works, but if you asserted that Purcell 
was a better they would think you mad. Auber and Flotow are 
to them classics but Sullivan and Goring Thomas are nobodies— 
in fact they accept all the dead composers as geniuses provided 
they were not of their own country. 

Who was it said that the number of people who will undergo 
the fatigue of forming opinions of their own is very small? It was 
a sound truth and the fact is responsible for that Classical Tradition 
which I here denounce. 

That tradition is harmless if not pushed too far, but in the 
art of music it has been carried to absurd lengths and acts very 
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harmfully upon the interests of the present and future generation 
of native composers. Heaven knows I am no iconoclast, or 
Futurist; I do not desire, like Signor Marinetti, to make a bonfire 
of all Old Masters and to replace them by freak-music of the 
latest type; I would only urge our critics to turn their search- 
lights occasionally upon the works of the dead as well as upon 
those of the living, and still more would I urge the musician to 
clear out his lumber-room and his library now and again. He will 
be surprised to find how many of the “classics” he can dispense 
with and how few he has ever really studied. 


A STUDY OF ELGAR’: 
By DANIEL GREGORY MASON 


HE most inspiring chapters of musical history are those that 
| tell of the struggles of great men, spurred by the desire for 
free, sincere, and personal speech, to wrest the musical lan- 
guage out of the triteness long conventional usage has given it; to 
make it say something new; to add, so to speak, to the impersonal 
organ chord it sounds an overtone of their particular human 
voices. This is what stirs us when we think of Beethoven, after 
he had written two symphonies in the style of Haydn and Mozart, 
finding himself at the opening of “‘a new road,” leading he knew 
not whither, but irresistibly summoning him; of Gluck, at fifty, 
protesting against the hollowness of the Italian operas he had been 
writing up to that time; of Franck, still older, finding at last the 
secret of that vague, groping, mystical harmonic style he made so 
peculiarly his own. Men dread liberty, says Bernard Shaw, be- 
cause of the bewildering responsibility it imposes and the uncom- 
mon alertness it demands; no wonder that they acclaim as truly 
great only those artists who fully accept this responsibility and 
successfully display this alertness. And it may be suggested that 
the more conventional, and therefore paralyzing to personal ini- 
tiative, the style from which the artist takes his departure, the 
more alertness does he require, and the more credit does he deserve 
if he arrives at freedom. If this be true, Sir Edward Elgar, who, 
starting at English oratorio, has arrived at the cosmopolitan yet 
completely individual musical speech of the first symphony, the 
Variations, and parts of “‘The Dream of Gerontius,” is surely one 
of the great men of our time. 

For nothing, not even stark crudity, is so unfavorable to 
artistic life as the domination by a conventional formalism like 
that of the Handel-Mendelssohn school from which Elgar had to 
start. It may take a great artist like Dvorak or Verdi to build an 
art on the naivetés of Bohemian folk-song or the banalities of Ital- 
ian opera; but to free an art from the tyranny of drowsy custom, 
as Elgar has done, requires not only a great artist, but something 
of a revolutionary. Elgar’s whole life is a gradual and progressive 

1 The author is indebted to Mr. H. W. Gray, of the H. W. Gray Company, for 
the generous loan of Elgar scores used in the preparation of this article. 
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self-emancipation from the limitations of inherited style, an escape 
from habit to initiative, from formality to eloquence, from insu- 
larity to cosmopolitanism. Nor has this progress been the less 
inspiring in that it has been spasmodic, subject to interruptions, 
and never complete. In that respect it shares the lovable imper- 
fection of all things human. It has been instinctive rather than 
reasoned, has proceeded largely by trial and error, and has counted 
among its experiments almost as many failures as successes. There 
are commonplace pages in almost everything Elgar has written, 
unless it be the “Enigma” Variations. But the important point is 
that however much, in moments of technical inattention or emo- 
tional indifference, he may fall back into the formule of his school, 
he has at his best left them far behind, and made himself the peer 
of his greatest continental contemporaries in wealth and variety of 
expression—of such men as Strauss in Germany and d’Indy in 
France. 

What are these never-quite-ejected formule, lurking in Elgar’s 
brain, ever ready to guide his pen when for a moment he forgets to 
think and feel? If we look at the opening chorus of “‘The Black 
Knight,” written in 1893, and numbered opus 25, we shall get a 
working notion of them. 


From the opening chorus of “The Black Knight”. Op. 25 
Allegro maestoso 


How this passage calls up the atmosphere of the typical Eng- 
lish choral festival: the unwieldy masses of singers, the scarcely 
less unwieldy orchestra or organ, the ponderous movement of the 
music, half majestic, half tottering, as of a drunken elephant, the 
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well-meaning ineptitude of the expression, highly charged with 
good nature but innocent of nuance! There is the solid diatonic 
harmony, conscientiously divided between the four equally indus- 
trious parts. There is the thin disguising of the tendency of this 
hymn-tune type of harmony to sit down, so to speak, on the accent 
of each measure, by a few conventional suspensions. There is the 
attempt to give the essentially stagnant melody a specious air of 
busyness by putting in a triplet here and a dot or short rest there. 
And there is the sing-song phraseology by which a phrase of four 
measures follows a phrase of four measures as the night the day. 
In short, there is the perfectly respectable production of music by 
the yard, on the most approved pattern, undistorted by a breath 
of personal feeling or imagination. 

How far Elgar, whenever his imagination is stirred, can get 
away from this conventional vacuity, even without departing 
materially from its general idiom, may as well be shown at once, © 
for the sake of the illuminating contrast, by the quotation of a 
bit of genuine Elgar—the “‘ Nimrod” in the “Enigma” Variations, 
opus 36 (1899). 


“Nimrod? from the Enigma Variations 


: 
= T T 


This touching tribute to a friend of the composer, Mr. A. J. 
Jaeger (the English equivalent of whose name, hunter, suggested 
the title), has all the serious thoughtfulness, the tenderness coupled 
with aspiration, the noble plainness, that belong to Elgar at his 
best. And it is a striking fact that the originality of the passage — 
(for no one but Elgar could have written it) is due to subtle, almost 
unanalyzable qualities in the mode of composition rather than to 
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any unusual features of style. The harmonic style, indeed, is quite 
the same simple diatonic one as that of “The Black Knight” 
chorus, showing that, in music as in literature, noble poetry can 
be made from the same materials as doggerel. There is the same 
predominance of simple triads and seventh chords, especially the 
more rugged sevenths, for which Elgar has a noticeable fondness; 
the same frequent use of suspensions, though here it is dictated by 
emotion rather than by custom; the same restless motion of the 
bass, one of the hall-marks of Elgar’s style. The melody, however, 
shows a tendency to large leaps, often of a seventh, in alternating 
directions, giving its line a sharply serrated profile. This, it may 
be noted, is also one of the outstanding features of his more 
personal thought. But above all should be observed the rhyth- 
mic flexibility that here takes the place of sing-song:—the free 
sweep of the line, scorning to rest on the accents, soaring through 
its long continuous flight like a bird in a favoring gale. 

We have here, then, the vein of expression at once plain, 
serious, and noble, which makes Elgar at his best both English 
and universal. It recurs frequently throughout the whole body of 
his work: in the “Go forth” chorus in ‘‘Gerontius,”’ so finely used 
in the prelude; in the theme of the Variations; in the fundamental 
theme of the first symphony, which dominates the entire work 
and in which Elgar reaches perhaps his most exalted utterance; in 
the themes of the slow movement of the same symphony; and in 
another way in the Prince Hal theme of “Falstaff.”” Some may 
feel that this is the essential Elgar. Yet there is also in this 
quiet Englishman a passionate mysticism, a sense of subtle spir- 
itual experience, which has urged him to develop progressively 
quite another mode of musical speech. On this side he is related 
to Wagner and to César Franck. Like them he has realized that 
there is a whole range of feeling, inaccessible to the diatonic sys- 
tem of harmony, that can be suggested by harmony based on the 
chromatic scale, and even more vividly and subtly by a harmonic 
system that opens up a path between all the keys, that makes 
them all available together—by what we may call, in short, 
“polytonal” harmony. This polytonal harmonic system is 
common to “Tristan und Isolde,” to Franck’s “‘Les Béatitudes,”’ 
to much of Chopin, and to many parts of “‘The Dream of Geron- 
tius,”” however much they may differ in other respects. 

Elgar began early to experiment in this direction. Even in 
“The Black Knight,” for example, at the word “‘rock”’ in the lines 


When he rede into the lists 
The castle ’gan to rock, 
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we have the following progression, equally striking from the 
musical and the dramatic point of view: 


From “The Black Knight” 
Alles o molto e con fuoco 


This is what Mr. Carl W. Grimm has well named a “modu- 
lating sequence;”’ that is, each unit group of harmony (in this case 
a measure in length) is the sequential repetition of the preceding, 
yet the chromatic texture is so managed that each begins in a new 
key; the total effect is thus much more novel and exciting than is 
that of the traditional monotonal sequence. Yet, as Mr. Stillman- 
Kelley has pointed out in a closely reasoned essay,! however ingen- 
ious may be the arrangement of the modulating sequence on the 
harmonic side, it is liable to the same fault that besets the mono- 
tonal sequence—that is, rhythmic monotony. Once we have the 
pattern, we know what to expect; and if the composer gives us 
exactly what we expect the effect is too obvious, and we are bored. 
It is precisely by his avoidance of this literal repetition, says Mr. 
Kelley, that Wagner, in such a modulating sequence as that of 
the Pilgrims’ Chorus, maintains both the rhythmic ons the har- 
monic vitality of the music. 

Judged by the standard thus suggested, the sequence on the 
word “‘rock” is seen to be too literally carried out. The pattern 
is applied with the mechanical regularity of a stencil, necessarily 
with an equally mechanical result. It must be said in the interest 
of just criticism that Elgar frequently falls into this fault. Even 
Gerontius’ cry of despair, so magnificently developed by the 
orchestra, contains less of subtle variety than is given to that 
curiously similar cry of Amfortas in “‘Parsifal’’ by the “inversion” 
of the parts, while the priest’s adjuration to his departing soul* 
and the chorus afterward based on it, become irritatingly monot- 
onous through the literal repetition of a pattern admirable in 


Recent Developments in Musical Theory,’ by Edgar Stillman-Kelley. The 
Musical Courier, July 1 and 8, 1908. 


*Vocal score, page 39. 
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itself. At the beginning of the Development in the first move- 
ment of the second symphony there is a passage illustrating the 
same fault. The tonal and harmonic coloring here are singularly 
impressive, and quite original; as Mr. Ernest Newman remarks 
in his analysis:! 


A new and less sunny cast has come over the old themes. 
The harmonies have grown more mysterious; the scoring is more veiled; 
the dynamics are all on a lower scale. 


Everything favors, in fact, a most impressive effect except the 
structure; but that, through its over-literal application of the 
modulating sequence, almost jeopardizes the whole. 

Fortunately, however, happier applications of this harmoni- 
cally so fruitful device are not far to seek in Elgar’s scores, es- 
pecially the later ones. The following theme from “‘The Apostles,” 
appropriately marked “mistico,”’ is a fine example of the kind of 
mysticism that is not unmindful of the needs of the body and of 
the intelligence as well as of the soul. 


In the Mountain, - Night. From “The Apostles” 


The principle is still that of the modulating sequence, but the 
application is here not mechanical but freely imaginative. Two 
of the one-measure units are in each phrase balanced by a unit 
twice as long, so that the rhythm is as a whole far more organic 
than in our earlier examples of sequences. Furthermore the purely 


1Musical Times, London, May 1, 1911. 
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harmonic treatment makes use of unforeseeable relations, so that 
the effect of stereotype is successfully evaded. Finally, here is 
a theme from the second symphony in which the sequential 
principle is still further veiled, so far as harmony is concerned. 


Theme from Symphony No. 2 


The harmonic progressions seem here to “shoot,” so to speak, 
with complete spontaneity; we cannot anticipate whither the 
next move will take us, and we get constantly to interesting new 
places; yet the unity of the whole, beginning and ending in E-flat', 
prevents any sense of aimless wandering. 

The alert student will probably still feel, nevertheless, per- 
haps without being able to account in any way for his impres- 
sion, that even in these last excerpts there is an unsatisfactory 
element, a something that keeps them on a lower level of art, 
for all their opaline color, than that of the forthright and trans- 
parent “Nimrod.” This something, perhaps on the whole Elgar’s 
most ineradicable fault, is rhythmical “short breath.” He gets 
away from it, to be sure, in all his finest pages; but except when 
his imagination is deeply stirred his melodic line shows the dan- 
gerous tendency to fall into short segments, a measure or two in 
length, into a configuration of scallops, so to speak, rather than 
wide sweeps, exemplified in the three last illustrations. Instead 
of flying, it hops. Examples will be found right through his 
works, from the second theme of the early overture ‘“ Froissart”’ 
to that of the first movement of the Violin Concerto, opus 61. 


17s not Mr. Newman mistaken in stating that this theme begins in G major? 
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Second theme of “Froissart” 


This kind of sing-songiness is as fatal to noble rhythm in 
music as it is in poetry—in much of Longfellow, for example; 
and the frequency with which Elgar relapses into it suggests 
that he has some of the same fatal facility, the tendency to talk 
without thinking, which so often kept the American poet below 
his best. The parallel might be carried out, if it were worth while, 
in some detail. Both men wrote too much, and both are “popular” 
in the bad sense as well as the good. The “Pomp and Circum- 
stance”” Marches are saved, despite the frequent triteness of 
their melody, by their buoyant high spirits; but of the vapid 
and sentimental “Salut d’Amour,” which has sold in the thousands 
and been arranged for all possible combinations of instruments, 
including two mandolins and a guitar, the less said the better. 
Yet it is noteworthy that the very tendency to an over-obvious, 
monotonous rhythmic scheme which works for the popularity of 
a small piece with the thoughtless and trivial-minded, works 
against it in the case of a larger composition which appeals to 
the musically serious, and wins its way gradually at best. Thus 
Elgar’s second symphony, which suffers much more from this 
besetting fault than the first, has been less popular for that very 
reason. Statistics are significant in such cases. The second 
symphony was played twenty-seven times before it was three 
years old, a considerable number for so serious a work'; but the 
first, called by Nikisch “Brahms’s Fifth,” a compliment which 
could be paid to few other modern symphonies without absurdity, 
achieved the almost incredible record of eighty-two performances 
in its first year, in such widely scattered places as London, Vienna, 
Berlin, Leipsic, Bonn, St. Petersburg, Buda Pest, Toronto, Sydney, 
and the United States.* 


1 Musical Times, January, 1914. 2 Musical Times, January, 1909. 


Second theme of first movement of Violin Concerto 
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Of course it is not intended to account for the wide favor 
accorded this symphony by adducing so technical a matter, from 


_ one point of view, as its comparative freedom from a rhythmic 


weakness to which its composer is unfortunately peculiarly sub- 
ject. What is meant is simply that sing-song balance of short 
phrases is often a symptom of superficial feeling, and that, per 
contra, elastic, vigorous, and imaginative rhythms are a constant 
result, and therefore a reliable evidence, of the emotional ardor 
that makes a piece of music live. The A-flat Symphony is a 
work intensely felt by the composer, a work that, coming from his 
heart, finds its way to the hearts of others. And in this respect, 
in its emotional sincerity, earnestness, and subjectivity, it differs 
from his other works more in degree than in kind. For in every- 
thing Elgar writes there is the preoccupation with inner feeling 
which we find in such a composer as Schumann, but from which 
most of our contemporaries have turned away. Elgar is an in- 
trospective musician, not an externally observant tone-painter like 
Strauss. With Vincent d’Indy he is almost alone in remaining 
loyal to the spiritual vision in an age more curious than devout. 
That this attitude indicates a preference rather than a 
limitation is proved by the felicity of the external characterization 
in passages scattered all through the choral works, as for instance 
the setting of the line “‘The castle ’gan to rock,” cited above, 


Three of the “Falstaff” themes 
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from the “‘Black Knight,” the music of the devils in “‘Gerontius,”” 
or the scene in ““The Apostles”’ where Peter walks upon the water, 
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and even more strikingly in “Falstaff,” the composer’s single 
contribution to program music. Here he frankly takes the 
Straussian attitude, and skilfully uses the Straussian methods. 
Leading themes, as he tells us in his analysis,! depict the fat 
knight, one “‘in a green old age, mellow, frank, gay, easy, cor- 
pulent, loose, unprincipled, and luxurious” (a); another “cajoling 
and persuasive” (b); and a third in his mood of “boastfulness 
and colossal mendacity” (c). 

These portraits evidently belong to the same gallery as 
Strauss’s Don Quixote, Sancho Panza (cf. the first quotation), 
Till Eulenspiegel, and others; they are sketched in the same 
suggestive and telling lines; in the third there is even the same 
touch of caricature. The picture of Eastcheap, too, where, 
‘‘among ostlers and carriers, and drawers, and merchants, and 
pilgrims and loud robustious women, Falstaff has freedom and 
frolic,” has something of the German composer’s brilliant exter- 
nality. It should, as Elgar says in his notes, and it does, “chatter, 
blaze, glitter, and coruscate.”” Yet, vivid as all this is, even 
here from time to time, notably in the two “interludes,” the 
composer characteristically withdraws from the turbulent outer 
world he has conjured up, to brood upon its spiritual meaning; 
and it is noteworthy that after stating in his analysis that “some 
lines quoted from the plays are occasionally placed under the 
themes to indicate the feeling to be conveyed by the music,” 
he immediately adds, “‘but it is not intended that the meaning 
of the music, often varied and intensified, shall be narrowed to a 
corollary of these quotations only.”’ This intensification arises, 
of course, through the universalizing of all the particulars by 
the power of music to express pure emotion. 

The same instinctive leaning to introspection is curiously 
shown in the Enigma Variations.2 “I have in the Variations,” 
writes Elgar in a private letter, “sketched portraits of my friends 
—a new idea, I think—that is, in each variation I have looked 
at the theme through the personality (as it were) of another 
Johnny.” The idea was not indeed quite new, however originally 
applied, as Schumann had already sketched a number of his 
friends in the Carnaval. But what is of much greater import is 
that Schumann and Elgar, both introspective temperaments, 
go about this business of portrait painting in the same characteris- 
tic way—not by recording the external aspects of these “other 
Johnnies,” but by sympathetically putting themselves at their 


1 Musical Times, September, 1913. 
2 Arranged for piano by the composer. Novello, Ewer, and Company, London. 
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points of view and becoming, so to speak, the spokesmen of their 
souls. The tender intimateness of Elgar’s interpretations is 
their supreme charm. Whatever the character portrayed, whether 
the tender grace of C. A. E. (Lady Elgar), the caprice of H. D. 
S-P., the virile energy of W. M. B., the gossamer delicacy of 
Dorabelle, or the nobility of ‘‘Nimrod,” we feel in each case 
that we have for the moment really got inside the personality, 
and looked at the world along that unique perspective. Even 
in the indescribably lovely Romanza, Variation XIII, calling up 
the thought of a friend at sea, though programistic devices are 
used, the spirit looks away from externalities. Violas in a quietly 
undulating rhythm suggest the ocean expanse; an almost inau- 
dible tremolo of the drum gives us the soft throb of the engines; 
a quotation from Mendelssohn’s “Calm Sea and Prosperous 
Vogage,” in the dreamy tones of the clarinet, complete the story. 
Yet “story” it is not—and there is the subtlety of it. Dim sea 
and dream-like steamer are only accessories after all. The thought 
of the distant friend, the human soul there, is what gently dis- 
engages itself as the essence of the music. 

In his two symphonies the composer gives us even less en- 
couragement to search for detailed programs. It is true that 
the second bears the motto from Shelley: 


Rarely, rarely, comest thou, 
Spirit of Delight. 


But it will be observed, first, that these lines contain no pictorial 
images which would prevent their application to the most purely 
emotional music—a symphony cf Beethoven, for example; and 
second, that even their emotional bearing is somewhat ambiguous, 
as we are left in doubt whether it is the Spirit of Delight itself, 
or the rareness of its visitations, that we are asked to consider. 
Mr. Ernest Newman thinks the former, and finds in the symphony 
the “‘jocundity and sweetness” which characterize English music 
from the earliest times. We read in the Musical Times,’ how- 
ever, that there is “some disagreement.... with the composer’s own 
opinion that it is on a totally different psychological plane from 
that of the first symphony, and represents a more serene mood,” 
although the writer adds that “it is unquestionable that the 
themes, even in the slow movement, speak of a lighter heart 
and more tranquil emotions.” If there is thus room for doubt 
even as to the emotional content of the work, no attempt to 
read into it a “‘story”’ is likely to be successful. Even Mr. Newman, 


1 July, 1911. 
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programmist d@ outrance, is forced in this case to the admission 
that 


though practically every musical work of any emotional value must 
start from this basis [of the composer’s life-experience],! the connection 
of it with the external world or with the symbols of the literary and 
plastic arts may range through many degrees of vagueness or precision, 
according to the psychological build of the composer. 


Coming now at last to Elgar’s masterpiece, the Symphony? 
in A-flat, No. 1, opus 55, first performed under Dr. Hans Richter 
at Manchester and at London in December, 1908, we find Elgar’s 
method at its purest—the preoccupation with spiritual states 
and experiences is complete. It is true that this may be the 
symphony upon which he was reported nine years earlier to be 
at work, and which was to bear the title ““Gordon.” If this is 
the case it shows only that he was moved to musical expression 
by the heroism of the great Englishman, as Beethoven was by 
that of Napoleon before it transpired that he was a tyrant. The 
A-flat Symphony is not for that reason any more program music 
than Beethoven’s “Eroica.”” The two are indeed similar in being 
throughout profound searchings of the human spirit, highly 
dramatic in the vividness of their introspection, but never realistic. 
They penetrate to a level far deeper than that of action; they 
deal with the emotional springs of action; we may even say that 
each suggests a philosophy, since the philosophies, too, are born 
of those deep inarticulate emotional attitudes toward life which 
only music can voice in their purity. 

This fundamental attitude is in the A-flat Symphony far 
more mature and chastened than that of the ebulliently youthful 
“Eroica.” If we wished to find its analogue in Beethoven (and 
it is a high compliment to Elgar to say that there are few other 
places we could find it) we should have to go rather to the Ninth 
Symphony and to the later sonatas and quartets. It is in essence 
the attitude of religious resignation, and has as its constituents 
the primary opposition between the ideal and reality, the disap- 
pointment, softening, and impersonalizing of the soul by experi- 
ence, the reciprocal activity of the soul winning its values out of 
experience, and the final reconciliation between them. Of course 
it is not meant that these ideas are intellectually formulated in 

1This premise, which Mr. Newman expands as if it bore directly on the problem 
of program music, though true to the verge of truism, hardly helps us to solve that 
— The question, it may be said once again, concerns not the composer’s stimu- 

, but his method; whether, that is, he works through the suggestion of external 


objects or of inner emotional states. 
2 Arrangement for piano by S. Karg-Elert. Novello, Ewer, and Company. 
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the music. It is simply that the music expresses the emotional 
states that accompany such universal human experiences, and thus 
suggests and at the same time by its beauty transfigures them. 
The noble melody in A-flat major with which the symphony 
starts, recurring in the finale, and indeed the nucleus of the 
whole work, suggests aspiration, resolute will, the quest of the 
Ideal. Everything about it,—its steady movement, its simple, 
strong harmonic basis, its finely flexible rhythm, notably free 
from the short breath of the composer’s less exalted moments, 
even its rich and yet quiet tonality of A-flat major, raises it into 
a rarefied atmosphere of its own, above the turmoil of every-day 
life. With the theme in D minor marked Allegro appassionato, 
on the contrary, we are brought rudely down to earth, with all 
its confusion, its chaos, its meaningless accidents (note the con- 
stant. feverish motion of the bass, the phantasmagoric night- 
mare harmonies at index letter 7, the increasing restlessness of 
the whole passage). Presently more poignant or tender phrases, 


(10 and 11) suggest the longing of the spirit for the sweet reason- 


ableness of the lost ideal world, and at 12, in the “‘second theme” 
in F major, we do get for a moment a breathing interval of peace. 
The beautiful, tender phrase, as of divine pity, beginning in the 
fourth measure of 11 and ushering in this theme, should be es- 
pecially noticed for its deep expressiveness and its complete 
originality. This “phrase of pity,” as we shall see, is destined to 
play an important part in the structure of the movement. Soon 
earlier fragments return, reintroducing the restless mood, the 
intensity of the feeling steadily grows, and at 17 we have a 
magnificent climax in which the “phrase of pity,” much slower 
and more emphatic than before, suggests the first crisis of the 
struggle. 

With the return of the theme of the ideal, now in C major 
(18) and in tentative accents, begins the long and complex devel- 
opment of the themes. We need not go into detail here, further 
than to remark that the strange, devious new theme at 24 seems 
almost to have some concrete “meaning,” undisclosed by the 
composer, and introduces the most baffling element we find 
anywhere in the symphony. The development proceeds much 
upon it. At 32 begins the recapitulation of themes of the orthodox 
sonata-form, treated freely and with many interesting modifi- 
cations. The climax recurs at 44, now impressively amplified. 
Even finer is the gradual but irresistible return of the fundamental 
theme, the “Ideal,” and its triumphant statement through 49, 
50, and 51. The sinister, groping theme returns, however, seeming 
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to darken the atmosphere as when clouds come over the sun, 
The ‘‘Ideal” theme is heard in faltering, uncertain accents, and 
reaches, just before 55, a timid cadence on the tone C. Now 
comes one of the most exquisite things, not only in this symphony, 
but in modern music. While the clarinet holds this C, reached 
in the original key of A-flat major, the muted strings, high and 
tenuous, in the remote key of A minor, like voices from another 
world, gently breathe the “phrase of pity.” It is magical. With 
fine dignity of pace they reach the tone C, whereupon we are 
again quietly but conclusively brought back to A-flat, and with 
a single plucked bass note the chord of the clarinets sinks to 
silence. 


End of First Movement, First Symphony 


The two middle movements of the symphony, Allegro molto 
(the scherzo) and Adagio, are played without intervening pause 
and conceived together. From the point of view both of form and 
of content their treatment is of exceeding interest. Structurally 
they form an inset between the first movement and the finale, 
contrasting sharply with them in key as well as in melodic material, 
embodying as they do the “sharp” keys (F-sharp minor and D 
major) in opposition to the A-flat major and D minor of the others. 
After this inset has been completed, the earlier themes and keys 
return in the finale and round out the cycle projected by the 
first movement. Thus the symphony as a whole consists of 
two interlocking systems—a scheme of structure which gives it 
both variety and unity in the highest degree. 
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The scherzo begins with a racing, eagerly hurrying theme, 
staccato, in the violins, in the fastest possible tempo. Together 
with a more vigorous, barbarically insistent tune to which it 
presently (59) gives place, it seems a musical expression of the 
forward-looking, all-conquering spirit of youth. These themes 
are separately elaborated, are displaced for a while by a quieter 
Trio, and finally return with renewed vigor, and at last in com- 
bination (75). And now, as coda, comes one of the most remark- 
able passages of the Symphony. The racing theme returns (82), 
but now pianissimo, mysterious, shorn of its pristine exuberance. 
It hesitates, halts, seems to lose faith in itself. It reappears in 
the more sombre key of F minor, instead of F-sharp minor, 
and with abated pace (84). A little later it sobers to a still quieter 
movement, in eighth notes, (86), then (87) to quarter notes, and 
at last (90) the clarinets give it out in a movement eight times 
slower than the original headlong dash. Indeed, the rhythm seems 
about to fail entirely when, with a change of key to D major, 
and of time to Adagio, we hear the identical notes of the original 
theme, sung now with broad deliberation by the violins, com- 
pletely transfigured in meaning. 

Thus begins the slow movement with the coming of maturity, 
the taming of the blood, the sadness of self-acquaintance no longer 
to be postponed. The excitement of unlimited possibilities gives 
place to the sober recognition of limitations. Poignant grief 
there is here, unanswered questioning, moments of passionate 
despair. But with the beautiful and thoroughly Elgarian theme 
at 96 begins to creep in the spirit of resignation to the inevitable, 
anc * divine pity for human failure, born of this bitter self- 
disc. -ty. From this point on is heard unmistakably the deeper 
note of religious consolation, reaching full expression at last in 
the melody marked Molto espressivo e sostenuto, one of the noblest, 
profoundest, and most spiritual that Elgar has conceived, with 
which the movement ends. 

The finale opens with a slow introduction, intended partly 
to direct our attention back to the first movement and partly to 
forecast the strains destined to complete the cycle which it began. 
We hear the mysterious groping theme first heard in its develop- 
ment and fragments of the “Ideal.” Especial emphasis is laid, 
however, on a marchlike tune, given out by bassoons and low 
strings at the sixth measure, and on an aspiring phrase for clarinet 
(measures 10-11) peculiar to the present movement. The pre- 
vailing mood here, both in the main theme with its emphatic 
interlocking rhythms (the opening Allegro) and in the second 
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theme at 114, with its buoyant triplets recalling the finale of 


‘Brahms’s third symphony, is energetic will. This seems to merge 


in jubilant achievement in the march-like theme of the intro- 
duction at its reéntrance at 118. For a moment, to be sure, 
doubt as to this triumph seems to be suggested by a rather halting 
version of the “Ideal” (129) and by a pondering version of the 
march theme (130). But with the return of the main themes of 
the movement at its recapitulation, beginning at 134 and now 
inflected towards A-flat, the radical tonality of the whole sym- 
phony, the mood of vigorous volition revives, and from now on 
to the splendid reassertion, by the full orchestra, in its richest 
sonorities, of the theme of the “Ideal,” all is one long climax. 
It is hard to see how any candid student can deny the great- 
ness of this symphony. If only for the stoutness of its structure, 
the grasp with which the fundamental principles of musical 
form are seized, however the details have to be modified to suit 
the occasion, and for the richness and variety of its treatment 
of orchestral coloring, it would hold a conspicuous place among 
modern orchestral works. But of course these things are only 
means; the end of music is expression. It is, then, to the fact 
that the symphony gives eloquent voice to some of the deepest, 
most sacred, and most elusive of human feelings that we must 
attribute its real importance. That it does this at a time when 
most musicians are looking outward rather than inward, and 
incline to value sensuous beauty above thought, and vividness 
above profundity, gives us all the more reason for receiving it 
with gratitude, and finding in it a good omen for the future. 
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the National School of Music and Elocution into a new 

locality more spacious, open, and convenient then here- 
tofore, under the title of Conservatory, public opinion was sud- 
denly brought face to face with an inevitable question. 

What was to become of the Concert-Hall of the Conservatory? 
Should it ruthlessly follow the fate of the buildings doomed to 
speedy demolition, or should it be spared,—the sole survivor of 
this time-honored seat of study and of art? The matter was not 
going to be settled without dispute. In the eyes of the economists, 
appointed to investigate the case, it was only a question of some 
old and uninteresting buildings occupying a most valuable site 
in a very commercial district, and the recovery of which would 
mean a great profit. Little did it matter to them, that some of 
the buildings might arouse particular regrets, and that they were 
in a measure historical. It was, moreover, represented to them 
that the Hall in question, standing in a corner of the plot and 
detached on two sides at least, only occupied a minimum of this 
space, and the most profitless at that. They replied that the 
smallness of this hall together with its inconvenience with regard 
to space—its lack of comfort, and from a musical point of view, 
its incapacity for the execution of modern music, should all 
justify its being abandoned. 

Happily they convinced no one. Those who defended the 
accused, that is to say, all the artists and music-lovers, had 
stated their case sufficiently well. 

They did not think of denying these shortcomings. Although 
in accepting them for so long, they had become almost oblivious 
to them; and what were they, in comparison with the exceptional 
and priceless qualities which caused all defects to be forgotten? 
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Wiriie the State decided, about 12 years ago, to transfer 
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“The Concert Hall of the Conservatory!” they cried, 
“Why, it would be as monstrous to move it in order to recover 
the site, as it would be to tear down a cathedral to widen a street!” 
A more sacred Sanctuary is not to be found in the musical world. 
Indeed, it is the only one; for the cult of Beauty has been observed 
there for one hundred years, without interruption, by the first art- 
ists of the world, who contended for the honor.—A question of sen- 
timent accordingly?—Perhaps; and why not? The echo of somany 
master-pieces, wonderfully rendered, still resounds among these 
time-honored walls. Why consent to never evoking it again? 
However, the question of its utility must also be considered; for it 
is expedient that the essence of this beauty be safeguarded. 

This rectangular hall, not very large in size, somewhat long, 
closed on all sides, and with a high ceiling, partly made of glass, 
may be compared to a gigantic violin—a fantastic Stradivarius, 
whose walls, whose smallest corners and windings, resound alike 
with a mellow harmony, light and sonorous, as proportional to 
the discreet intimacy of a trio or quartet of instruments as to the 
sumptuous amplitude of a symphony with choruses. 

It is common knowledge that the acoustics of an auditorium 
is purely a matter of chance. When there is a question of building 
a new one, for the theatre, or for concerts, what wise calculations, 
what ingenious experiments are made! How rarely does the 
test give decisive satisfaction? In this case, nothing had been 
attempted, nothing calculated, and yet success was complete. 
Chance had accomplished what science could not have produced. 
People doubted at first, and the professionals did not fail to 
declare that the new hall was contrary to all the best rules. 
However, it was soon discovered that the rules were wrong, 
that the sensitiveness of this violin was unique, and became finer 
with the years. Later, no one dared to change it, and the most 
trivial necessary repairs were dreaded, in the fear of altering in 
the slightest degree, this exquisite delicacy of resonance, and un- 
heard of miracle in acoustics. That is why we love this hallowed 
building, and why we cling to it. In this hall, music of such 
delicacy and taste may be enjoyed, as is found nowhere else. 
It is heard with more emotion, and penetrates the being with 
more rapture than in any other place. When it is interpreted 
by the incomparable orchestra which is organized by the Société 
des Concerts, the listener feels, from the first chords, as though 
bathed in a mysterious effluvium. He seems to have penetrated 
into the sanctuary at Delphi, and the oracle suddenly makes 
itself heard: “‘Deus . . . ecce Deus!” 
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Let us say in conclusion, that public opinion carried the 
day. The Conservatory is gone, and its buildings have given 
place to an enormous and unwieldy postal and telegraph station, 
the most utilitarian and unhandsome imaginable—but the Concert- 
Hall still remains, isolated, modest, and scarcely visible. 


* * 
* 


It is now time to relate the story of the origin of this hall, 
and account for its existence in the institution known as the 
Conservatory of Music and Elocution, from which it is hence- 
forward detached. 

It was in 1762 that the representations of the Court, which 
depended on the distribution of the King’s Household, and en- 
titled, “‘Argenterie, Menus, Plaisirs et Affaires de la Chambre” 
(this was later abridged into the somewhat senseless term Menus- 
Plaisirs) acquired in the Poissonniére suburb, a large piece of 
land, where stood workshops of carpenters, decorators, painters, 
cabinet-makers, and costumiers, surrounding a hall, which was 
none other than that of the Opéra-Comique of the Foire St. 
Laurent, and which had been rebuilt. 

The principal entrance to this place was from the Rue Ber- 
gére. The opposite side was bounded by a lane, which only 
later received the name of Rue Richer. 

When, twenty years later, the question came up of facili- 
tating the “recruiting” of the Opera, by founding a school of 
singing and elocution, the choice of its location naturally turned 
towards this piece of ground, where an approved theatre already 
stood. But only a small proportion of the land was considered, 
about one third, more or less; the part which bordered the Rue 
Bergére, which was only completed by extending it as far as the 
Rue du Faubourg Poissonniére. The remaining part of this 
sort of enclosed city still harbored the various trades utilized 
in the making and preserving of materials for the celebration of 
official holidays. Apparently the working people lived there 
happily and peacefully until the height of the Revolution, protected 
by their very necessity, and also by the numerous civil bureaus 
of politicians who found the place convenient and installed them- 
selves there. It was, during this period, the strangest caravansary, 
and it retained its designation of “‘Magasins du Matériel des 
Fétes” during the Empire and the Restauration. Not until to- 
wards 1850 did they give way to the street, the church (St. Eugéne) 
and to the maisons de rapport, which stand there to-day. 
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The School of Singing of 1784 had, on its side, also continued 
to exist, in spite of the tumult; and, the results which it obtained 
under the direction of the composer Gossec, the idea of making 
the pupils perform whole acts of operas with orchestra and chorus, 
these things must be recorded in the history of musical instruction. 
However, this was not yet the acutal Conservatory. 

The Conservatory was the final outcome of the divers enter- 
prises of Bordelais Bernard Sarrette, captain of the National 
Guard of Paris in 1789, who had conceived the idea of uniting 
the musicians and pupils of the old regiments of the French 
Guards, and to form them into a musical corps with a view to 
the musical needs of public holidays. Circumstances afterwards 
enabled him to convert this corps into the “Municipal School of 
Music”’ in 1792, and the “‘ National Institute of Music” in 1793, 
but finally into the “National Conservatory of Music.” 

Its foundation dates from the third of August, 1795, but the 
installation of the premises proved such a laborious task, thanks 
to the ill-will of the inhabitants, that it was not until October, 
1796, that the new school could officially open its classes. It is 
true that, after having at first flourished for a period, especially 
during the Empire, the popularity of the Conservatory began to 
decline, since the government of the Restoration reduced it to 
its primary object,—a school of singing, which was simply the 
lyrical alimentation of the Opera. However, the time of eclipse 
did not last long, from 1816-1830, and when the Conservatory 
had resumed its title and its object of existence, this was for a 
definite scope, which by degrees assumed a reputation of the 
highest value. 

It is not for me to relate its development under the successive 
directorships of Sarrette, 1795-1815; Perne, 1816-1822; Cheru- 
bini, 1822-1842; Auber, 1842-1871; Ambroise Thomas, 1871- 
1896; Théodore Dubois, 1896-1905; and Gabriel Fauré. What 
interests us here, is the Concert-Hall. 

This Concert-Hall owes its existence to an imperial decree, 
issued on the third of March, 1806. At this time, the school 
for its public performances had still only a small hall, situated 
on the first floor of the buildings in the Rue du Faubourg Pois- 
sonniére. We have seen it used, until the recent demolition of 
all the estate, for non-public examinations and elocution classes 
which need scenery. 

The success it had met with, as ‘soon as it was opened, and 
the co-operation of the public, interested in the work of the 
pupils and their concerts, had very soon caused it to be deemed 
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inadequate; and there had been no delay in selecting a new site, 
which would be truly worthy of the development of the school. 

In this respect, no better place could be found than the one 
where but lately had stood the Hall of Menus-Plaisirs. Work 
in hand had already been turned in this direction; in 1801 building 
had been begun on a library, which the gift of a valuable stock 
of books and music had rendered immediately necessary,—between 
two courtyards and adjoining the houses on the Rue Bergére. 
It was decided to join the new Hall and its offices to this building 
so that each could profit by the other. 

The Official reports of the time, show that the value attached 
to this libarry and this seat of artistic education, was without 
precedent: 


This monument, unique in Europe and standing in the heart of the 
new metropolis of the world, should rightly bear the imprint of the 
grandeur of the Imperial Government which caused it to be erected, 
and to testify to the high patronage which the latter accords the fine 
arts... (and further, in a simpler style). By an excellent arrangement all 
the vestibules and staircases of the library will be utilized by the theatre, 
and will be common to these two principal parts of the establishment, 
destined, more than any other branch of the school, to attract large 
audiences. 


This latter project had its drawbacks, and it was not pursued. 
We have therefore always seen the staircase and entrance of 
the library,—and of the Instrumental Museum, a new institution 
which was at first expected to form a part of the library,—entirely 
independent of those of the Hall. 

The latter was not completed until 1811, under the direction 
of the architect Delannoy, and the inauguration was celebrated 
on July seventh of that year by a grand concert. The curiosity 
of the Parisians had been greatly roused for some time, and the 
effect was great. The result of the undertaking obtained scarcely 
anything beyond praises. If criticism gave free vent to its opinions, 
it was either on those points which seem secondary to us, such 
as the accomodation, or the locality, or on “principles”? such as 
its planning from a musical point of view, then regarded as 
opposed to all the accepted rules,—a criticism which makes us, 
smile to-day. 

I am going to quote some passages from the articles in the 
current newspapers. They will give a vivid idea of the public 
of the time and its point of view. 

The most trustworthy account was published the following 
day by the “Journal de Paris,” a little daily, which has remained 
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so precious a document for all the literary and artistic activity 
of this period. Two days later the “Moniteur Universel”’ in- 
serted it also in full, before speaking of the concert itself. 


The arrangement of the locality placed the main building, destined 
to receive the library, between two courtyards. The architect has 
taken advantage of this to build a peristyle under which vehicles may 
enter under cover. This peristyle gives entrace into a vestibule, which 
is executed with the utmost simplicity, and only ornamented by the 
eight figures of the Muses, modelled on the antiques possessed by the 
Musée Napoléon. 

A fine staircase with two balusters, leads to the auditorium, and 
to the gallery destined to receive the library; it is ornamentad by a 
bas-relief of great size representing Minerva, distributing crowns to the 
different branches of study pursued at the Conservatory. The lateral 
walls are to be embellished by two grand tableaus; the door of the hall 
opens upon the landing of this great staircase, and leads to a salon 
which precedes the principal boxes. . . 

Light columns support an arch, elegantly decorated, and pierced 
by a window which lights the hall and the stage. These columns stand 
on a base which comprise the boxes on the ground floor, and support 
the first and second tiers. A balcony reaches around the hall, below 
the first tier of boxes; it is breast-high, and ornamented with thyrses 
and festoons of vine branches, the former wearing alternately tragic 
or comic masks, and musical instruments. 

The chief arch of the stage, supported by four columns, is decorated 
by five compartments in which are painted, in the centre, Apollo, Thalia, 
and Melpomene. Amphion, representing heroic music, and Pan sym- 
bolizing pastoral music, are placed in the lateral divisions. 

The principal tone of the hangings is green; the background of all 
the architecture is gray linen, from which all the ornamentations stand 
out in dead white. The railings of the first and second tiers of boxes, 
are decorated with green hangings, embroidered and fringed with violet. 
The extension of the balcony rail, below the stage-boxes, is adorned with 
two bas-reliefs, one representing Orpheus, the other Eschylus, crowned 
by two genii. 

The curtain, bearing in the centre the imperial coat of arms, 
separates the auditorium from the stage, which for concerts is decorated 
in the same way as the circular part which faces it. 

Praise is due to Mr. Delannoy, not only for the excellent taste of 
the decoration of this hall, in which a sense of fitness must be recognized; 
but also for the good account to which he has turned the lack of space 
and the troublesome features which this place presented. 


The comments of the reporters of the “ Courrier de L’Europe” 
or the “Tablettes de Polymnie”’ were more fantaisistes,—an echo 
more or less of the discussions of spectators whose initial curiosity 
had been satisfied. 


The vestibule receives the most commendation, although it 
appears somewhat low; but the lateral staircases, which are not mentioned 
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in the official account, are narrow to a degree. The balcony in front 
of the first tier of boxes, is too small. The only entrance to the lower 
floor, (to the orchestra and the pit) makes it impossible to pass out 
after having been seated. “As for the amphitheatre, which is placed 
entirely in a recess at the very top (au comble), it might be said without 
attempting a calembour, that the audience condemned to see nothing 
(doubtless because, in a concert one is only expected to listen) is there 
subject to the height (au comble) of discomfort owing to the heat and the 
mephitism. There is no circulation of fresh air, and consequently this 
gallery resembles a veritable oven, whose heat and discomfort make 
the pleasure of the music dearly bought.” 

This is not all; for what can be expected of a hall whose plan is a 
parallelogram? Is this not “the most unfavorable arrangement for a 
concert hall? From time immemorial, it has been recognized that 
circular halls succeed far better with regard to acoustics.” It is also 
very surprising to see the orchestra seated at the back of the stage, 
when everywhere else it is placed between the performers and the 
audience. Truly people do not come here for the sake of seeing. 

Finally, there is the question of illumination: and it is perhaps that 
which dislpeases more than anything else. In the first place, as the 
light comes from the centre of the hall, “the orchestra, for which it is 
of the utmost importance, has only reflected daylight, and is placed in 
the darkest spot.” Moreover, “passing through a window made of 
rough glass, and being reflected on the white, green and violet furnish- 
ings, it renders the faces of the audience pale and yellowish, which is 
scarcely flattering to the ladies.” They “complain exceedingly, of the 
disadvantage to which their beauty is subjected in the boxes. A bright 
day betrays to the eyes of the audience those little mysteries of the 
toilet, which enhance the freshness of their charms; a burning sun 
casts its beams directly upon them; the heat of its rays is disagreeable 
in more than one way, and the reflection of the colour of the boxes 
completes their distress by casting certain greenish and yellowish half- 
tints upon their faces, little calculated to beautify them.” 


Evidently the reporters amused themselves by displaying 
style—The inauguartion of the Concert Hall of the Conservatory 
in the middle of summer, before an audience arrayed in the 
fashion of the times, and for a gala event, naturally provoked 
such criticisms. It was decided, however, that, with all the lack 
of comfort of this new hall, the method of lighting by means of 
one window, far too small for the purpose, was perhaps—other 
examples can be quoted in Paris, notably the great Chatelet 
Theatre—precisely one of the causes of the marvellous acoustics. 
The concert itself was praised on all sides. It included sym- 
phonic and lyrical selections from Haydn, Mozart, Piccini and 
Gossec, and was performed by Nourrit the elder, Dérivis and 
Madame Branchu of the Opera. 

After the concert, the audience probably walked in the gar- 
dens, for at that time the Conservatory was surrounded by large 
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grounds, and a ball had even been given there—a night celebration 
—in 1801, on the day when the foundation stone of the library 
had been laid. To mention the fact in passing, it is curious to 
note that this unfortunate library, the cause of so much labor, 
and so pompously advertised in advance, was in reality not opened 
until 1860. Too much had been excepted. The fall of the Empire 
had caused the subsequent retaking of the grounds by the Ministers 
of the King’s Household, only leaving the School a very small 
part of its former possessions and assigning the new building, 
the Hall, and the neighbouring stores to the service of the Crown 
property. 

In order to make use of the Concert-Hall, an official permit 
from the ministry was always necessary, and it was not until 
1850 that the Conservatory regained the liberty of its disposal. 
However, the utilisation of the library caused ten more years of 
delay;—the transfer of the store-room, which carried with it 
the sale of the land, the opening of the two roads known respect- 
ively as “Rue du Conservatoire,” and “Rue de Sainte-Cécile,”’ 
and finally the construction of the facade of the building, whose 
ground floor was occupied until lately by the Museum, and the 
second story by the business offices of the library. 

Fifteen years later, the Concert-Hall was completely re- 
decorated, at least, so far as the interior was concerned; and it is 
from this time (1865) that the Pompeian style dates,—a com- 
bination of old rose and green which is still maintained. 

Since then, with the exception of the removal of a few seats, 
and some practical improvements, no further alterations have 
been made to this celebrated hall. 


* * 
* 


Good fortune may provide a fine Concert-Hall, but it is the 
music performed there, which renders it both excellent and ex- 
ceptional. Like a celebrated instrument, which never had any 
one but a great artist to master it, the Concert-Hall of the Con- 
servatory owes its reputation entirely to the Société des Concerts. 
Fame is indissolubly attached to both, and one cannot be spoken 
of without the other. 

Having been established for the use of the School of Singing 
and Elocution, doubtless the Society of Concerts belonged to 
this institution primarily. Its essential objects were the concours 
and performances of the pupils. Here, each year following the 
tradition, whose origin we have noted further back, the best 
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pupils in the instrumental and lyrical classes, perform either some 
time-honoured but seldom heard masterpiece, or a more modern 
composition, as an interesting proof of the excellence of their 
studies: Bach’s cantatas, Hiindel’s “Messiah,” a motet by 
Rameau, a symphony by Beethoven, or his “ Fidelio;” Mozart’s 
“Marriage of Figaro”’ or his “Requiem;” Gluck’s “Iphigenia 
in Aulis”’ or “Orpheus;”’ Haydn’s “Creation’’; Weber’s “‘Oberon;” 
Mendelssohn’s “Elijah;” or Rossini’s “Moses,” “Othello” or 
“Count Ory.” 

It was here also that the final annual competitions, (a per- 
petual source of keen interest to the public) took place, when 
(since illustrious) virtuosos and great artists first demonstrated 
their talents. Among the composers may be mentioned Hérold, 
Halévy, Berlioz, Thomas, Gounod, Massé, Bizet, Massenet; as 
instrumental virtuosos: Alkan, Franck, Saint-Saéns, Mar- 
montel, Pasdeloup, Planté, Duvernoy, Diemer, Pugno, Alard, 
Tolbecque, Dancla, Lamoureux, Maurin, Sarasate, Colonne, 
Marsick, Tulou, Dorus, Altis, Taffanel; as singers: Ponchard, 
Battaille, Levasseur, Roger, Bussine, Faure, Capoul, Nicot, 
Maurel, Gailhard, Vergnet, Talazac, Villaret, also M™® Falcon, 
Carvalho, Billbaut-Vauchelet, Richard, Rose Caron; as actors: 
Beauvallet, Ligier, Samson, Got, Delaunay, Thiron, Marais, 
Coquelin, Porel, Worms, Mounet-Sully, M™* Augustine, Madeleine 
Brohan, Favart, Sarah Bernhardt, Reichemberg, Croizette and 
Samary. 

The chronicler could write an entertaining chapter,—but 
I shall resist the temptation: it would lead too far afield. Suffice 
the passing observation that from the pedagogic point of view 
the exceptional and sympathetic quality of our hall frequently 
proved a positive snare: it favored the voice altogether too much. 


‘Certain pupils, talented but superficial, triumphed here too easily. 


How much disappointment would have been spared them, if 
they had been compelled to let their budding talents shine in 
the cold surroundings of the present Conservatoire. 
* * 
* 


The story of the Society of Concerts has frequently been 
related. It gave its first performance February 15th, 1828; but 
its instant superiority was only made possible by a long period 
of preparation. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century, the idea had been 
evolved with the object of emulation and benefit, to attract the 
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public by lyrical and orchestral performances, undertaken at 
first by the pupils of the School, and later by the professors. 
At the beginning of the nineteenth century, this plan was improved 
upon; the pupils united with their laureate comrades, and their 
masters, to establish a Society of French Concerts by subscription. 
The first performance was held on November 21st, 1801, and is 
described as follows in the flowery language of the time: 


The happy thought which caused the founding of the Society of 
French Concerts, is crowned with the most brilliant success. The artists 
who compose the society, about sixty in number,—all pupils of the Con- 
servatory of Music, and almost all honoured by the palm of talent in 
the competitions of this learned school; united at heart, and animated 
by the taste and the desire to perfect the sublime art of Amphion, have 
formed a society under the auspices of peace, to provide real enjoyment 
for true lovers of good music. 


Laureate students and professors of the school—one sees 
how even then the actual method of recruiting the personal of the 
Société des Concerts prevailed essentially. However, the enter- 
prise only lasted one year. Having returned to the precincts 
of their School in 1802, only actual pupils, directed by one of them- 
selves, took part in the concerts. And yet this is the most in- 
teresting moment in the genesis of our celebrated Society; for 
it was not only in taking part, and soon almost exclusively con- 
ducting these performances, that Habeneck revealed his talent 
as a violinist of the highest degree, a conductor beyond compare, 
to whose lot it fell to be the real founder of the Society of Concerts; 
perhaps it was due also to his impulse that his fellow-students 
put on their programs from the very beginning together with 
symphonies by Haydn and Mozart, Beethoven’s first symphonies, 
just written,—the one in C major, the “Eroica,” and even that 
in C minor, in 1808, that is to say in all its freshness. And such 
was the perfection, the fire, and the musical beauty of the per- 
formances that the enthusiasm of the audience had its echo 
even in foreign lands. Some Germans declared they had never 
been present at such a remarkable concert, and already critics 
were making the following statements: 


The more one hears the orchestra of the Conservatory, the more is 
the opinion, that it resembles no other, confirmed. Let us admit if we 
must admit it that we have heard elsewhere as much precision, purity 
and harmony; but where else can be found such warmth of young blood, 
such youthful verve? 

These young and deserving workers in the temple of Euterpe are 
radiant with fervour; their love for their art is for them a religion, and we 
all know how alive, ardent and enthusiastic the devotion of youth is. 
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The success of the enterprise was in proportion to this 
praise; the public began to demand the repetition of whole sym- 
phonic movements as encore and the box-office receipts testified 
to its interest. This period lasted until 1814. Then the memory 
of it began to fade rapidly. But was it not worth while to revive 
it before narrating the début of the Société des Concerts proper 
which showed the same initiative, benefited by the same praise 
and enjoyed the same vogue? By the year 1828, however, the 
pupils had become masters, and the exercises became concerts. 
Habeneck, who was at that time the leader of the orchestra of 
the Opera house, had not for a moment lost sight of the idea 
of some day resuming these impassioned performances in this 
same Concert Hall of the Conservatory, where he and his com- 
rades had made their first appearances. He knew,—and the 
concerts spirituels organized by him each year in the Opera house 
had also proved to him,—to what a degree of perfection acquired 
experience, years of joint study, and personal merit, could bring 
regular performances. 

Under the auspices of and with the sanction of the director 
of the Conservatory, who from that time became the natural 
president, the society was soon established under conditions 
and proportions, which have not, so to speak, varied since that 
day. 
It comprised, from the outset, as in our day, approximately 
90 musicians (of whom 15 were first and 15 second violins; 10 
altos; 12 violoncellos; 9 double basses); and 70 voices. A few 
candidates (“‘aspirants’””) were added to the titulary, and this 
term of probation became the great ambition of the laureate- 
students leaving the School, for the Society, henceforward inde- 
pendent, no longer admitted as member any student still at school. 
It was no less essentially connected with the Conservatory, how- 
ever, by the obligations it assumed, on the one hand to perform 
the annual contributions to the “Prix de Rome,” and on the other, 
to reserve one of its performances for the benefit of the pension 
fund of the establishment. The rules, at this time, only provided 
for seven concerts a year, by subscription, and this order of things 
lasted for a long time. It was not until the year 1865, at the time 
of the repairs to the Hall, that it was decided to give two successive 
performances of the same program, thus bringing the number 
up to 14 (to-day, and already for some time past, the normal 
figure of 20 has been reached.) It must be mentioned at the 
same time that the subscribers have been divided into two groups; 
their number rendered this measure indispensable. 
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There is no need to repeat that the dillettante public imme- 
diately voted this orchestra “different from any other,” and with 
much better reason than at the time of the pupils’ concerts. 
People soon contended for the worst seats, and the very entrances. 
This singular privilege of standing in the entrances in the cor- 
ridors of the upper galleries, in spite of their narrowness, was 
granted to sixteen titularies, and was not abolished until 1865. 
One must have known one of the individuals who profited by 
this arrangement, to get a clear idea of its “desirability.” 

Not a vacant seat, not an accessible corner anywhere without 
its subscriber; impossible to penetrate into the “sanctuary” 
without some fortunate invitation, or chance, which could not 
possibly be assured until the last moment, when a subscriber 
might relinquish his seat. In vain people entered their names 
years in advance as subscribers: the Society guaranteed the 
reversion of an abonnemeni to the family of the late holder. 
Accordingly, presence at these concerts soon came to be considered 
as a function of normal life. How many remember having gone 
to them as children, then as young people, then married, as 
fathers, grandfathers,—having seen their neighbours grow old, 
as themselves! Besides, even if the seat was not of the very 
best,—and verily, one could fare worse,—the music could be 
heard so well, everywhere! 

That the audience had arrived at such a stage of exclusiveness, 
that, jealous of its traditions, it only wished to see them preserved, 
it could not be denied. Thus it happened later on, when other 
societies, more enterprising, more in quest of novelty and com- 
petition, more anxious to invent than preserve, offered “popular 
concerts” to a constantly increasing public,—that of the Conser- 
vatory retired all the more within itself, in its aristocratic dignity. 
Yet, had it not been an innovator in its time? Had it not dis- 
tinguished with its favour numberless masterpieces, then as new 
and “audacious” as the most advanced of to-day? Had it not 
welcomed enthusiastically sundry other works, whose austere 
grandeur and difficulty had till then discouraged all performance? 
—such as Bach’s Mass in B minor (1891) and even more so 
Beethoven’s Mass in D (1888) whose effect was so prodigious, 
and whose success so celebrated. Moreover, this splended audi- 
torium may be said to have been above all, and from its first day, 
“the home of Beethoven.” It should justly retain this title; I, 
on my part, say this in all sincerity: whoever has not heard the 
nine Muses of symphony in this very special ambient of sonority, 
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interpreted by this orchestra “which resembles no other,” does 
not suspect what artistic joys they provide. 

To impose Beethoven, from the very first and at so early a 
day, was an act of boldness; but we have already been able to 
prove the small amount of truth which may be attributed to 
the anecdotes so constantly repeated in connection with these 
débuts of the Society, in 1828. They try to make us believe that 
Habeneck alone had faith, in the midst of general incomprehension, 
and that he was forced to adopt ruses, in order that his musicians 
take the master of symphony seriously. Now, we have seen that 
these same musicians in their youth, had, with all their hearts, 
made Beethoven, the new and young, known to music-lovers. 
Later, they completed their task; but if any doubts could have 
grown up amongst them, it was because he had become more 
difficult than ever even for them. 

Indeed, they enthused the most unexpected guests: does not 
Richard Wagner acknowledge that Beethoven was revealed to 
him at the Paris Conservatory? 

Without entering into the details of the history of these 
87 years of regular performances under the successive director- 
ships of Habeneck, 1828-1848; Girard, 1849-1859; Tilmant, 1860- 
1863; Hainl, 1864-1872; Deldevez, 1872-1885; Garcin, 1885-1892; 
Taffanel, 1892-1901; Marty, 1901-1908; Messager, 1908-1914; let 
us at least note some of the first performances,—truly sensational, 
—whose echoes still resound within our Hall, and which are 
like rays of glory. 

To begin with Beethoven, his nine symphonies were all in- 
cluded in the first five years; the ninth, which was considered so 
“inaccessible,” in 1831; the eighth (still unpublished) in 1832. 
At the same time, there figured on the programs the majority 
of his overtures; also the concerto and the romances for the 
violin; the septet; fragments of masses; pages from “Fidelio,” 
then various concertos for the piano; the “‘Ruins of Athens” 
(1847); and the whole of Egmont (1855). 

Neither Mozart nor Haydn were forgotten; the latter was 
represented by his symphonies; parts of “‘The Creation” and 
“The Seasons”’ (both in entirety, later on); the former from 1828, 
by his three symphonies in E flat major, G minor and C major, 
his overtures, the “Ave Verum,” and the ‘‘ Requiem.” 

With its very first years are connected, Cherubini (overtures, 
masses, motets); Handel (fragments of oratorios,—later orchestral 
concertos); Weber (overtures and concertos) ; Onslow (symphonies) ; 
Mehul; Gluck; Rossini; Meyerbeer (overtures and fragments of 
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operas) and so forth. Bach appears in 1840 with a page from 
the “Passion of St. Matthew,” in anticipation of numerous instru- 
mental and vocal excerpts and various cantatas. 

Mendelssohn begins in 1842 with his symphonies and over- 
tures; then comes “St. Paul’? (1846); ““The Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” (1851); “‘Athalie” (1867); ‘The Elijah” (1878); Berlioz 
appears from 1833, with his overture “Rob-Roy”; his “The 
Damnation of Faust”? was heard in 1849, “Beatrice and Bene- 
dict” in 1863, “The Childhood of Christ’ in 1864, “Romeo 
and Juliet” in 1873. Pergolesi’s ‘“‘Stabat mater’ we notice in 
1842 and “The Desert”’ and “Christopher Columbus” by Félicien 
David in 1849. 

There is Schumann with his symphonies (from 1868 onwards), 
and his “‘Manfred’’ (1872); there is Wagner in 1866 with frag- 
ments of “‘Tannhiuser” and of “‘Lohengrin”’’; then Gounod with 
his “Requiem,” (1871) ‘“‘Mass of St. Cecilia”’ (1880); 
César Franck with “‘Ruth”’ (1872), “Beatitudes” (1882); Reyer 
with fragments of “Sigurd” (1876); Saint-Saéns (symphonies 
since 1872, orchestral pieces, “The Lyre and the Harp”’ 1880). 

Since that time, with the progressive expansion of the new 
French school of symphony many remarkable masterpieces 
would still have to be mentioned, to show that the Concert- 
Society is attentive, not only to preserving the heritage of the 
masters, which is its duty, but also to keeping its audiences 
within the current of evolution, brought about by modern art 
and inspiration. 

Still other echos might be evoked in this ideally harmonious 
auditorium: they are those of the illustrious interpreters, who, 
at all times, have been anxious for the honor of participating in 
these festivals of art. 

I, for my part, would wish that their names be inscribed 
upon marble tablets like those of the masters and their works, 
together with the dates of the first performances which revealed 
them to the public. This would tend to emphasize the continuity 
of this artistic and exceptional education. 

2 It was here that Mendelssohn, in 1832, played Beethoven’s 
Concerto in G, and Liszt in 1835 that of Weber in E flat major; 
that Adolphe Nourrit revealed to France Schubert’s “Erlkénig,” 
and Chopin some of his most penetrating pianoforte compositions. 
Among the pianists, there are, Francois Planté (from 1861); 
Theodore Ritter; M™* Clara Schumann (in 1862); Saint-Saéns, 
Rubinstein; Paderewski; among the violinists, Baillot; Sauzay; 
Alard; Sivori; Vieuxtemps; Sarasate (from 1861), Joachim; the 
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flutists: Tulou, Dorus, Taffanel; the ’cellists, Servais, Franch- 
omme; and finally the finest voices ever heard in France: Adolphe 
Nourrit, Levasseur, Duprez, Roger, Faure, Achard, Lasalle, 
Talazac, M™® Falcon, Dorus, Damoreau-Cinti, Pauline Viardot- 
Garcia, Carvalho, Nilsson, Cruvelli, Krauss and Isaac,—to 
mention here only a few of those who are no longer living. 

It is not superfluous to call attention to the fact that the 
greatest virtuosos, when they give their co-operation to this 
Society of masters, simply share ‘the lot of the artists who 
compose the society. Such an exhibition of artistic fellowship 
is met with only here. The invited artist immediately feels that 
he is among his peers; and in fact, no approbation is more 
precious to him than the applause which the latter accord him 
from their seats, even during the performance. 

It is now necessary to draw to a close; I have said enough, 
I think, to show why we are so cordially attached to our old 
Concert-Hall of the Conservatory,—why we wish to preserve it,— 
why we are proud of it, and finally in what particulars the im- 
pressions gained there are both unique and incomparable; and 
in what a halo of glory it appears to our eyes, as though trans- 
figured, when we recall its radiant memories. 


(Translated by Christine Groncke) 
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